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PREFACE; 


Tue avthor of this book of Indian Experiences, the. 
1ate ColoneleThomas Nichdlls-Walker, was born in 
Longon ca August 12, 18 7, ana’ on leaving col- 
lege Cntered the 6oth Rofiment Bengal Infantry, 
March 14, 1884; was promotéd to Lieutenant, 
November 9239 18: 56 ;-Captain and Bengal Fusiliers, 
March 14, 1866; Majer Staff Corps, March 14, 
1874; , Lieutenané.Colonél, March 14, 1880; and 
Coloneh "883. ie Pi 
* aePersonal narvatives of services ‘during the Indian 
Mutiny are of “Unfailing interest, and the gallant 
Authgr’s modest Scofint of his own n doit S$ embraces 
all the siege operations efore Behhi, including the 
final assault and captufe o£ that city. 

He was twice wounded, anf ‘was also present at 
the taking of the heights of "Sona, and the sur- 
render 8f the forts of Rewartie, Jujjhur, Kanoude, 

" Furucknuggur and “Bullurpbghur. ea 
He seMec* in the Rohjlcund . Campaign, 1858, 


including: the actions of Amsoth, Bagawalla ¢nd 
°y 


PREFACE 


Roa 
Nugeena, ard relief ot Motadabad.; for which, he _ 
received the medal with clasp. 

Hé also took part in the little-knéwn ard- most 
“trying campaigr against the Naga Hill tribes, in 
1879-80.and was prescnt at the assault of Khonoma, “ 
being mentioned int “dispatches. and feceiving tKe 
medal with clasp. ~~ 

He was awarded the medal of the Ro}al Eumane 
Society in 1869 for jumping into the River Alipore, 
Bhoctan, and re“uing four persons wna were in 
imminent danger of drcwning. P 

He died at Canterbury, “November 30, 1903, 
* Thus-was severed anothex link“in that chain of 
heroes, gentle and siple,.who so nobly responded 
to the. call of Duty during those_eventful years of 
1857-58. 7 

A. H. Li, 
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CHAPTER I 
‘Voyage to India-rwAnecdotes of mosquitos ard_ crows—Calcutta— 
Jourgey to Benares in a dak gharrie—An artfut jackal~Joins the 
60th Bengal N.1,—March to a aa re 


I wirst landed is Indiason “June 40, 1854, after 


al 
a slow and tedious passage of ninety-nine days © 


yound the Cape of Good “Hope in the steamer 
Proportig of six husdréd tons. 

On leaviry Plymouth we passed a-sailing vessel 
‘named The Willis Carey. She was unbending 
“sails, and the captain, Ratan us, asked where we 
were bound for" Ge our answering “Calputta,” he 
offered 1 .to_tow-us there. We passed ‘tthe ship with 
derisive cheerssbut rats we saw in the 
Hoogly was The SMa cares She had beaten 
us by a day, and eur caftair ak Zearfully ¢ chaffed 
in consequence. 

’ There were four other cadets on boasd besides 
myself. wer were all une Charge of Major 


earn, of the Honsutabe 2 East India Company’s 
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service, and w’ areal surviving to the present day, ; 
I bélieve. 

“We had to __visit- ~every possible port for coal— 
St. Vincent (C ape. de Verde Islands), Ascension, 
Maur-cius, the Cape, where ‘ve remained for three 
or four days, and“where ‘we received. our first 
experiences of musquitos. —< : 

I was told a good story at Capetown “regarding” 
these pests, . It was a story of two sailors who ‘ent 
ashore there rnd took a room at a hotel. They 
complained i in the’ morning, after their rst night,. 
to the landlord that they had been unable to sleep 
on account of the mosquitos, and he promised to 
supply them with mosquito .curtains for their 
bedsteads in future. That pight, after they~had 
been in bed some time, they were congratulating 
themselves on’ their freedom fom their enem*es 
of the night before, when a firefly flew in at the” 
window. ~-. On one of the Sailors secing it, he said 
to his chum-—“ It’s all up, Jack; they've been ir 
home to fetch tneir las. teras to find Srrway iit in.’ 

I was very nvach- bitter by-p~ “quitos during my 
first night in Celgutta; asthe curtains had not been 
properly adjusted. In the morning a cupof tea and 
some tozst were brought in forme and placed on 
the able in the.centr~ of ‘the room,and the windows 


Ps - 
‘were opened. No sooner had the ser~ant left+he 
2 : ; 
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oom than some*rows flew if settted on the table, ° 
and vigorougly attacked the toast. I jumped out of 
bed to the rescue, carrying® away, the masqyito 
curtains ; but the toast, was gdhe, én some forty or 
fifty crows, perched * ema low roof opposite my 
, window, -were" cAwing’ and oe ome. 

Ihave seen .crows take a bone from & dog 
comforta%ly disqnssing it; one crow “pecked the 
dog's tail, and on the animal furning round snarling, 
another bird carried off the treasure. = 7 . 

' The friends with whom I stayed in ‘Caleutta and 
myself were oneanight going to a“ball at Govern- 
ment House. I had beén busye all the afternoon « 
Setting my full-dress unifotm ready, which I was 
going to, don for the-firt time. At dinner the ladies 
“were disaugsing the dresses they were going to 
Wer: after a tinaggthe hostess askel me how I was 
going to the ball. 

“ In, full dress,” Lreplied. 

Where was a roar of faughter at” my expense, 
and I was inforMed that*it was the mode Of 
conveyance to Geyernmefit Hous? I was required 
to give Fa fordiation abot. « I phushed,” I know, 
but it was excusable i in a youngster of*a fitf]e over 
sixteen. *. a“? 

After remairting i in Cal€utta tome two or three 
wreaks, I sas sent up to “Benares, to do duw 
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with the 67th Regim{nt Bengal “Native Infantry 
Benares is a station 428 miles from Calcutta. A 
young-cavalry offices, who had also corfie’ out in 
the Propontis, “was. sent withame. We’travelled by 
dak gnarrie, or a_ four whrtled conveyance drawn 
by two ponies, same“aing liké a four- -wheeled cab. , 
- The rainy season had set in, and our journey 
therefove took a long time to accomplisi, ‘nearly 
fourteen days, if I remember right; we had swollen 
rivers to. cros™i in boats or on rafts.” ~The ponies 
were relieved every six ‘miles or so}$ nearly ‘all were 
vicious, and very troubleseme to start, but when 
once off, they woutd gallop the whole stage. 

At that time thére were no «ailways in India, 
but in one or two places between Calcytti “and 
Raneegunge we saw” the embanknferts _ being 
thrown up for the first one. » [here are naw 
upwards of 16,000 miles of ‘railways, carrying 
annually ane, hundred million aasserigere. 

That journey | is still Vivid in my recollection, 
and the discomfcrt _ w2.uiiderwent. The vehicle 
was about the size af, a cab, *EC pit between the 
seats was. boarded over,*and cur beddings were 
laid out over the whole space, an arrangement 
which gave the two of us just epace: ta lie down. 
The weather was_ “ver ry hot; it was"a seh Our 
worldly. property, in boxes, was tied“ap od 
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zoof, sarticles required for dagly use beihg kept in 
tfle pit, andain a net over our eet in the front part 
of the Vehicle” 

. Aj the end of each stage thAre was,always a great 
delay, particularly atapight, fof we ‘travelled night 
and day. Pht “ponies of Msgtage jyst “completed 
were unyoked, Streaming with perspiration, and 
panting heavily, to be immediately walked back 
wifence they came. The afimals to relieve them 
were Araggee forth from the stabigs to the road, 
patted and made much of, with exélamations of 
“Come along, my son,” “Corhe along, my daughter,” 
by their'attendants. Qn their reaching the gharrie 
difficulties commegpced with yoking them to. The 
termseof sendearmenk ceased’ and brutal ill-treatment, 
and bad Janguage commenged. The coupling and 
Harnessing to haying been completed, the coach- 

an, who was nut changed with the ponies, but 
“after some fosty or r fifty miles’ driving, | mounted his 
seat and was handed the* ribbons, if fong strips of 
coarse, cracked, énd parched leSther can be so 
termed: Then came the tuglof war! As a rule 
the ponies, insteag of procteding in the required 
direction would turn round, dragging pole 2hd front 
wheels round with them, as if to see pow many 
passengers - wert inside. 
or Lwitchesto their noses, r¢pes“round their fropt 
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-fetlocks wéfe in matw instances applied, and by, 
these- means they were dragge@ rou d to theft 
proper front. Then, whack! whack! with thick 
sticks on their oor basks, heads, or any spot where 
their ateendants' thought it would hurt them most, ” 

The pories woutd Gar, kickror perhaps lie down; 
more nose twitch+ng, and hauling “@ith’ ropes by 
the attendarts would be tried, until at bt, as Tf 
by mutual agreement, the ponies would” make? a 
plunge forward and start off at racing Speed. As 
the coachmaf: was not always quite ready "for this 
sudden start, the ponies would swerve off to the 
edge of the road, which~more often than not’ is 
on the top df a -high- embankment~with steep 
sloping sides, where a‘ roll down meant brokén 
limbs, smashed boxes, and probably the smashing 
up of the ghafrie, necessitating a long delay in the 
jungles until the arrival of another conveyance, > 

These. are the adventures*we met with at a very 
great many of the stages eduring’ ‘the day and ‘night. 
Aé first I used te*feel a-little neevous at night, but 
soon became calous,and-~would sleep through the 
most .hidesus noises, afid “frantic. appeals for buck- 
sheesh S:cm-the departing horse attendaris, 

I oftén fvondered that more”serious accidents, did 
not occur, as this- was-then the ~sual mode of 
travelling long diftantes. 

: 3 
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There was ir the early Axties a lady travelling 


With her husband, an officer’ by dak gharrié> when 
the véhizle turned over on it¢ side. The coachman 
was killed or disabled, and tke alady and her “hus- 
band jumped out, the*soor, lady on the wroag side 
unfortunately, fhe panderousccareyaoe® falling on 
her. Her husband, unaided, ddxld not lift it up 
to extiRate her: so had to leave her if thas terrible 
position while he .ran to a village for assistance. 
The, lady . I’ have often seen sirie) but alas’ she 
was injured for life. E . 

n all the principal roads in India there used to 


' 


be, and are still, what"are called dak bungalows, 


or travellers’ rest- houses,fwhefe any one can claim 
‘tworty: four hours~shélter by payment of one ‘rupee, 
which incfudes attendance; use of the kitchen, etc. 


"The cook proxides food, beer, &tc., for which he 


‘presents his little bill.- 

We used ‘to stap dare a day, asa ule, at the 
rest *houses, which were’ from ten “to fifteen miles 
apart, for our fib afd Breakfast, and again “for 
dinner. These meals ugually-corBisted of chickens, 
eggs, and chipatties, or urkavened bréad, and we 
did full justice to them. 

“After -ordering our meals, a stampede of fowls 

and chickens Was to be & seen, With all the servants 

the butgalow in hot, pursuit. Those necessary 
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for oug meal “having befin caught, om knocked over 
with sficks, were promptly killed, plucked with the" 
assistange of scalding hot water, cooked, and strved 
either in curry,sas guattts, or grilled. The cogks 
sometinaés produce a dish led by them chicken 
beefsteak* Which is” simply a bbned*chicken fried 
with ontons. 

We seldom’ had more than half-an-hour 73 -wait” 
for our dinner, and as a rule would gontinue out 
journey after a mest of an hour and await or two 
hours. On one occasion when the meal "yas a 
Jonger time than’ usual “before being served, apd, 
‘complaint was, made to that affect, the head’ man’s 
excuse was “ Haranizadd, murghi pakérna nahin 
deta /!/™ (Anglicé, “ The b&se-born ; fowl wuld 
not allow itself_to be caught.”) 

For the first day or two we enjoyed the journey,” 
but after that it became very ‘ponotonous, cooped” 
up as,we Were, and obliged to tie gown continuously 
night and day: The heat was very great ; ik 
rained almost without, cessgticn, aifd in consequence 
we often had to close ; fhe dor and wooden window 
(there was no glass} on cont side “of the gharrie to 
save our, “‘pedding and ourselves from gettiig wet. 
At first wetysed to get out and assist by. turning” 
the wheels in gettifig the ponies to"Start, but we 
found such a difficulty in getting inside Cyain after 
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the start, and “ve carried -n with us such-dirty 
‘boots, tha we soon gave that up. - 

Allalong the road were tc be scen half-atarved 
cattle nibbiing the green yorng gvass, which the 
rerent setting in of ~h~ rains had brought: cup, for 
which the poor ‘beasts had been hangering Tor many 
months. Pretty little grey squirrels were Tunnirg 
along tie road. from tree to tree, with thrir long 
feathery tails-curled over their backs. But we had 
to keep our”heads well inside thc-gharrie out of 
range,of the slashes from the wheels, ~ At night, 
daykness was -nade kideous by the howling of 
jackals and. croaking -of ‘huge bull-frogs. - 

We at last reached Ber‘ires, where I regretted to 
haxeto part with ny friend, who had much further 
to go to join his corps. I duly joined the regiment 
to which I was_te be temporarily attached, and 
shared a bungalow with four othef young officers. 

There. were some ‘thirty or forty_ensigns. like 
reyself attached to do duty with tie three native 
infantry regiments at Denares, viz, the 42nd, soth, 
and 67th, where we ref mained uutil the periodical 
permanent posting to regiments “was gazetted. 

_ lime passed pleasantly enough. We had drill 
Very early, in the mornings when it did not rain, 
while in the <fternoons we” went hunting jackals 
~with. our “dogs. These hunts generally ended 
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triumghantly for the jeckals, but they afforded us 
great Tun. The awful headers some of ¢us used to 
go inte ditchesyand Swamps; the fighting’ among 
themselves of te elopse horses, the beasts always 
seeming to consider that dihese opportunities cof 
tearing éath other to pieces” were | ‘heyer- to be 
lost; tle battles ainong the dogs when no jackal 
was in tview, for they were all strangers™40 * each 
other, and, as a rule, mongrels pf thegfirst water— 
helped to. keef up the excitement. “Qur return 
home was quite a sight, for we- usually, were 
covered with mud and dremhed with rain. Wher 
we started we.,were dresseda in nice clean white 
suits. 

A jackal is.a cowardly, carnivofous animal, sGine- 
thing in appearance between a fox and“a-wolf. I 
have only heard of one instance ofits attacking a 
man, and that was quite uncalled for. An officer of 
a cragk Bengal cavalry regiment was returning fi from 
the mess-tent to his own ‘one night, when a jackal 
sprang at him and bit him, immefiiately making off. 
Such an occurrente was SO, punusijal and unheard of, 
it was feared thaC-the -beast was mad, but no ill 
effects bapperfed from the bite, 

They are very cunning beasts. On my, zeturning 
from shooting to-camp one eveningS a jackal was 
rutining along a pathway near the road©I wagean,* 
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_J, wanting to enipty my gun, fired at it at a distance” 
“of thirty Jards. The jackal dropped, apparently 

dead. T went up to examine ‘he wiund, lifting the 

-beast partly up by the-tail towrn. hin over, a and left 

hire for dead, thinking 1o-odd thata charge of No. 6 

shot shculd haye been so effective at that“distance. 

After having gone some thirty or forty yards awag, 

I looke¢*round and, to my astonishment, caw the 

jackal with his head turned in my direction watch- 

ing me, I-~presented my gun agai-> at him; both 

barrels being empty, I did not fire. . Dowa went the 

kezd, and on my _going-away from him further he 

jumped up and ran away, * apparent! unhurt. ~The 
only injury “T could find (iat ke had suffered from 

the Siot was a few~holes through his ears anid’a cut 

across his nose. They are very noisy at night, and 

even in the heart of Calcutta keep new arrivals 

awake by their weird, howls. 

After some three.months at Benares.thé postings 
came out, and I found myself gazetted to the 60th 
Regiment Bengal “Nafive. tnfantry, then stationed 
at Banda. On jojning, f fourd tiiat the corps was 
about to march for Umballah, a station, in the 
Punjab, ‘distant from Banda 436 milés. . 

A long-march in India in the cold season is most 
enjoyable. Dinner is soon after - -sunset, in order 
“thatthe large mess-tent may be “struck and started 
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‘off with all tae mess Lroperty before tattoo for the. 
next encamping-ground, where, on <tival next 
morning, it is\found pitched and the table laid 
for breakfast. 

This arrangement necess..a7es early to bed, which 
is just as Well; for we have to turn out very early, 
the first bugle soinding from three to four o’clock 
in the morning, according to the length of tie march’ 
before us. 

These mare}2s vary from ten to fourteen miles ; 
some few-are shorter, and some longer, ‘but. these 
are exceptional. 

- As ‘soon as, the first bugle sounds—the camp 
having until then Seen“wrapped in déad silence, 
which “is stringently enforced~a regular abel 
ensues. The hammering of tent-pegs ; ‘nen calling 
out to the camel-drivers ; camels roaring and moan- 
ing ;.men of the rear-guard hurrying up every one, 
for they ‘nave to wait on the ground> until the last 
camel and bulfock cart has left, and they accompaay 
the last during the whove_mcrch> 

I have known? reay-guards oa_an ordinary march 
to be eighteen Pours on the road, which was in a 
terribly bad “state, and our transport consisted of 
small carts drawn by wretched bullocks,. 

All this striking’ of tents, loadirg of .carts and 
camels is done in the dark. Perhaps“a fire 4s tc 
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be seen here an1 there surr’,unded by men ready~ 
Gressed aml waiting for the™bugle jo sound the 
“fall tn.2 When this bugle soun/' s the sunvalt 
dimjnishes. - Officers and nrep, find. their way to 
the- main road in frat of the gamp, where the 
regiment will" bé drawn up. 

Not, however, without some n‘jshap is this goal 
always Seached. . Often have I run up against a 
cainel, put my, foot into some hole that had formed 
‘part < of a | native’ s cooking-place, or stumbled over a 
bundle, of bedding dropped off a camel. 

~ Having “fallen in,” the* regiment receives the 


pede’ “Quick march,”. thé band strikes up, and one, 
P: 


feels in better humour. Cn the order to “march at 
ease pipes and cigars‘are lighted, and talking ‘com- 
mences. ,Daylight appears; then the coffee-shop, 
Which had been sent on with tke ‘mess property 
the night before,-and left by the mess-man at a 
Place | as near-half-way’ to the new camping- ground 
ax good and abundant drinking weter was to be 
found. 

There on the ground, As foi.a ricnic, the chottha 
haziri, or “little breakfast,’%is laid out On a table- 
cloth, tc-which repast one and all do amplé € justice. 
ialf-an-hour i is generally « allowed for the halt, and 


on the corps marches agaiu to! the enlivening strains 
3) ip anal oN a 
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“Off the read herds of antelope~are sometinces to, 
be scen. I tyave onmore than one occrsion seen’a 
herd Aoundin,. along parallel to the regiment for 
some distance, where suddenly they- seemed to 
make-up | their uainds to cr4s* the road, and dia so 
close in front of the band. “Onée_ i saw. most of 
« herd pass between the band and the leading 
compaiy. 

Presently exclamations of “There's the dieg 
buegy” are Keard. This is a native kettle-drum 
which a camp follower, sitting by. the side. of the 
road, beats at the distance of some six hundred 
yards from the rew ground. This drum can be 
heard a long way of; it7zives natice tothe villagers 
around that a regiment is coming, and th-xan 
opportunity is afforded them of selling*milk, vege- 
tables, fowls, etc., etc., while. the regiment leariis 
that it is near the march’s end- 

Tired’and footsore men cheer up, and a general 
stepping out ‘can be observed. On arrival, the 
regiment is drawn up; reports-of men fallen out, 
etc., are made, dad ‘al are disrrissed. Officers and 
men are generally. white with dust. This, however, 
is soon. got rd of, and within half-an- hour tie mess- 
tent is full of men tubbed, comfortably dressed, “and 
pitching into a good b breakfast. 


~After breakfast, if any good report> concerning~ 
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game have been received, a. nimber of. officers will 
sélly. forth ir search of it. 

Haviag-reached Umballah, ve soop’ settled dowa 
comfortably. - The following cold searon we joined 
in the first camp of exer“se that ev/t took place in 
India, I believe. TI enjoyed it immensely. 


CHAPTER II: 


* At Umballah—The “Mutiny—Defending the Sell of Arms—»Unrest ,, 
and alarms-~Thé~ Delhi Field Force—Arrival at Paneeput— 
Orderedete Rohtuck—Incident at the well—Adventure"with a 
“epoy—Ar Rohtuck—More alarms, 


a 


A FEW months*after the breaking up“of the camp, 
on Sungay, May 10, 1857, the native troops at 
Dell, Meerut, « Umballah,* and See stations 
mutinied” In many instances the men murdered 
their British -officers, their rivess and children with 
grea “ayn inhuman harbarity. In some casee little 
children wert thrown up in the air and caught on 
thé bayonets of the sepoys before their p poor mothers’ 
eyes, who were tlfemselves brutally treated, and 
mutilated before being murdered. 

Fhe mutiny of every regiment df the Bengal 
Army was arrangéts to-take* place“ on May 10, 2 
Sunday, when the muttineers cilcukted on having 
the advantage of datching the Byitish soldiers i in 
church without their arms, ammunition, and horses, 
and Of beigg able to ‘massacre them as they came 
out. 

‘ But very fortunately, in consequence of the hot 
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weather hay ing well ‘set in, the eCening service. on 
that “particu: t Sunday was at Meerut $id half-an- 
hour Jater than was usual. Before the: -énth Rifles 
had entered the church sounds of misketry: iwWete 
heard; the “ alavm” ‘and “ asrembly ” wer€ soured, 
and the troops rushed off for their arms, so that when 
she 3rd Bengal Cavalry galloped down on their: way 
to the’=hurch they found the Rifles on parade armed. 

The month of May was chosen hecause it was 
one of the Kottest months of the ‘year, and. the 
conspirators” considered that those who escaped 
the massacre would succumb fropa sunstroke~apd 
exposure. 

Luckily for us,~the ‘.atives of India had little 
confidence in each other, and some of the regicc en nts, 
before committing themselves, waitéd. to hear 
whether other corps had already done so. Conse- 
quently, instead of the mutiny, sweeping the British 
off the Tace of Bengal, as was intended,it caused 
a series of events, of disastrous nature enough,-to 
Occur, but on differerit_dars, at different stations, 
with short and “ong “intervals between, which gave 
us opportunities, of ~ assembling, combining © for 
defence, an? of sending information to @ombay, 
Calcutta, England, and, other places. 
oa less than a sfionth’’ a force hai marched from, 

mballah to besiege Delhi, and had fought its firsé 
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fight with the utineers at ‘Badlee He Sergi on 
June 8, wikn the rebels were “beaten,gand putsued 
almost “up to the city walls. 

. Delhi was the great rendezvous for all the mutifiied 
regi iments and scum ef India, “whofe they hiyed, to 
use an expyessivé term, and were kept frdm further 
mischief by our siege, which theyfruitlessly tried to 
_Taise from» June 8 until September 147 the day we 
assaulted ‘andgentered the town. 

Qa Sundaf, May 10, my regirfent, the 6oth 
B.N.L, mutinied, and broke’ into the Bells of arms. 
Kagh, companye had one td itself, in which the 
sepoys deposited, % aftey eagh parade and duty, theix 
muskets, bayonets, belts, and pouches, which con- 
tained twenty or ahirty rounds of ammunition, I 
forget whjch. These were kept under lock and key. 

My pay-havildar, or sergeant, appeared breath- 
fess at my bungalew, at about 10 a.m., and reported 
to me that the sepoys de mutinied, and were 
breaking open the ells of arms. Phe’ old gentle- 
man begged me fosride down, at Snce to the linés. 
I mounted my horse and galloped down, making 
at once for the ceptre bell ok arme of tite five con- 
tained Ta the block belonging to the wight” ying of 
the,regingent, for it Selonged to No. 2 Company, of 
which | was in charge, as the capraip was on furlough 


in England. 
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Lat oncd saw that I was only just in _time, for 
the, Grenadiers and? No. 3 Company ° ‘nad broken 


ito theirs, re putting on their belts? and had 
their muskets*i in thei? hands. I pushed through a 
crowa of. men ‘qd turned af number of sepoys of 
No. 2 Companyeaway from the doog. of heir bell of 
*arms.® 

If flerce “looks could have kitted mot should, 
have been a dead man, perhaas I should say boy,, 
on the spot. * The door of No. 2 “Company-was 
inside a .porticg, which the others-had not. This‘ 
portico served as a sentry -box forethe sentry,“°wko 
ewas always pgsted over the block of five. 

I thrust myself into '-his, and puttfhg my back, 
against the door, defended if. % implored thé men 
not to disgrace the cémpany as others-had done 
theirs. I heard*the door of No.1 Company burst 
open and the men shout. 

Men “ofthe Grenadiers and otlier companies 
with fixed bayonets came up and yelled insolenily 
to me “to come ont” ” .Others were loading their 
muskets, and che an ; ‘said> “All right, I will 
shoot you there” I-told him-that if he did he 
would, blaw*the whole place up, for the ammu- 
nition inside would explode. Luckily.fer me he 
believed it, and with an oath camie down to the 
“ready,” 
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. One man lowéred his baydhet and said to-me, 
“ Come out‘or I will bayonet, you.” 3The sentry, 
quite a young lad, stood in front of the _pertico, 
apparently stupefied. I ordefed bim %o come down 
to the charge positi¢: 2 and help fme defend the 
door. . Hepingfantly “obeyed, and.as quickly” was 
knocked over, disarmed, and diséppeared. 

The mas, with-his bayonet lowered,-approached 
hearer to me, fhreatening as before. I was making 
Up my mind,té spring at him and possess myself of 
his. mugket and bayonet, when the gid pay;sergeant 
appeared on the- scene. -Hé forced himself to me, 
and, knocking the bayongt dowa, said, “I°am a- 
Brahmin, you will first kave to kill me, then the 
liewZaant, and tlégr7 you will get this door open.” 

Killing ,& Brahmin, or man of the priest caste, 
is looked upon ag sacrilege by Hindus. The old 
gentleman put hinfself in front of me. The loaded 
muskets were dowered, and the sergeant, said to. me, 
“Do not you argue with them, sahil; let me.” A 
tall, dark-complexioned sepdy, with eho I had 
often practised wrestling and. ‘sirgle-stick in the 
regimental sports shed, with his bayonet fixed and 
musket‘at the trail, caught hold of the gay- serpeant’ s 
arm, and dried to pull him gut of the portico, saying, 
“Tama Brahmin too; cofne oui of this.” I seized 
‘the musket and bayonet out of the man’s hand, and 
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wrushed him out. I shall newér forget the man’s 
look as he abused eme, He rushed up to another 
Sepop and seized his loaded musket. * The pay- 
sergeant, calling te” man by his name (he was,a 
Tewarrie, but fhe other nanie I forget), asked him, 
“What are yeu going to do?» Other sepoys. 
‘ shoufed to him,‘and I heard the word “ Magazine,” 
It wad evident they feared an e&plosiet if the may 
fired at me. 

At this moment Golonel Drought sappeared on 
the scere. “Ha called out, ‘“ What is all this about? 
my children?” The mes congrefated rgund'him ; 

‘the dark manwerit too. ¢The good old pay-sergeant 
said to me, “ Buch”gea, sahib /” sAnglisd, “We have, 
escapéd, sir !”) 

The colonel, on seding me, cailed mesup to him, 
The sergeant sdid, “Go, sir; I will guard the door.” 
I gave him the musket and bexyonet and went to the 
colgnel, the sepoys making wag for rhe. 

They were ‘pointing toa troop « of Horse Artilléry, 
‘manned by Englishmen antl complaining that they 
were turned out to “ire qn the*gegiment, giving this 
as the reason fra theér behaviour. It was just the 
othémwax ; the troop turned out in consequenge of 
their mutinying. 

The colonel asked me if I had got my horse, and 
on my answering,in the affirmative, he ordered me 
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+o ride up to the officer commanding the troop>ad 
to beg of him not to bring his guns down, as the 
men dreaded their appearance on parade, atd_he 
feared that it would drive thet t mutiny |, 

Att delivering this message, I° told the cfficer 
the actual Mutisous state of things, « He then with- 
drew his,troop behind a barrack ott of sight of our 
suen. ‘I Baoped* back to the colonel, and, dn my 
xeaching him the sepoys shouted out, “Bravo, 
Weaker. Sahib!” And these were _the villains 
ne afew minutes before were abusing me and 
threatening my ‘tife! 

I looked towards the ~vay-sergeant. There he 
“was, ¢ doing sentry-go over ‘the portico. He smiled 
at me, and I shou ed (I could not help it), “ Skadbash 
kote, havildar !” ur, “ Bravo, pay-sergeant!” The 
bell of arms of Ne. 2 Company was the only one of 
the ten of the reginrsnt that had not been broken 
open, and rdbbed of arms and ammunition, I 
have a certificate to that effect from the colonel 
himself. 

Other officers ~of the. regimen” had appeared 
on the Scene, and-the men -comfienced” to. return 
their arms and accoutrements. Se ende*” the 
‘awiat May 10, 1857, so fir as my regiment was 
concerned. 

Incendiarism was rife all over the station, and had 
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bers for.some days, Private ySungalows, emppy 
Eurbpean barracksfeven, the sepoys’ Huts were set 
fire Ao, causing alarm and anxiety by day’ and ‘by 
night, 

Or the afternoon of the “Toth five or sbr~of us , 
were having luach with Captain Hay,t-the regi- - 
“ment.” In the middle of it we were all startled by 
an orftinoug sound. We jumped*up siguitaneou y 
from the table, exclaiming, “ That’s aagazine blown 
up!” We rushed out, and, not seeing, anything, 
sent men to inquire.” They returned saygng that 
no explosion had occufred in the, station. We After. 
wards discovered: that Fa the very time we heard 
the explosion the Dethi ‘magazine was blown up bya 
Lieutenant Willoughby, of the Befgal Artiller¥, who 
was in charge of it, t9 prevent ‘ts falling into the 
hands of the Lelhi mutineers, a great numbér of 
whom were killed by the~explosion. I beliéve 
that is” what we . heard, alth~ugh the distance is 
one hundred ‘and ten miles. . 
“~ Another regiment Of. Netive” Infantry, the sth, 
mutinied and ? ize“ their arms, in the afternoon, 
but returiled them. Theig lines, or huts, were next 
to ?&e_6oth-N.I. 

The following day 18y regiment was, oxdefar to 
parade, when the General Officer, Sir Henry 
Parnard, addressed the men. We told «hen. 1. 
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“had heard of all that had occurred, and as he feit 
sure th ws it ‘Yrose from groundless excitement on “tne 
men’s part, he would overlook it, but ordered tke 
two coldurs fo be brought forward anc the regiment 
faa in single file, each man to kis’ both 
‘colours, , Shis- was pact of the ceremony they had 
gone through a: as recruits when sworn in, mtaning’ 
loyalty: and “fidelity, 

vhis performance having been gone through, the 
régiment. was “eformed and dismisséd. We were 
afterwards 5 toll by spectators-that after*kigsing the 
colou* “s, and going a short way past them, each 
sepoy spat on ‘the ground. which among Asiatics 
ymeans contempt and scort.. 

Atver this, to she the great confidence the British 
officers placed i in their men, we were ordered to sleep 
at ‘hight on the roal s between the-huts. I used to 
see the sepoys all ght | ong dodging from one hut 
to another. I- could, ear the rattle of rarirods as 
ther “loaded some musket and as it bécame day- 
break the pops caused by the extraction of the 
cartridges. Altfou” anpleasvnt, i it was exciting 
work, although re, g on my-bed, kept me 
awake, “while my « ence in the sepoxs ent 
phon my Tran. ‘s’ revolver. “One uh ght I 
was awakened by the bugh« sounding the alarm, for 
‘a fire had broken out in or lines,- I could not have 
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been asleep more than a minute, think; it Was a 
frigi tfully hot night. I doubled down tothe Sépoy's s 
‘ist which was on‘fire. The property was/ being 
rescued by the man . by whom the hut was Sccupied 
and F's friends. “Seeing some cooking~ “posal 
inside, I sashed in and brought them out. ty. “1 handed 
“hem over to the owner, who threw them on the 
ground, exclaiming insolently, “ What Cn 4 do witn 
these now?” meaning that, he being 4 Hindu, “ay 
touch had defted them. This I knew was all noii- 
sense; they~could have been purified. according to 
their custom. Cooking-pots are Made of Fass, 
and are looked upon by natives as very” valuable 
‘property. . 
This sort of thing went on ptil about May 
22, by which time the 75th Queen’s -Regiment, 
and the 1st and 2nd European Be éngal Fusiliers shad 
arrived from the hills, where they} had been station<d 
at Kussowlie, Dugshai, and Subathoo. H.M. oth 
Lancers and several treops of European Bergal 
Horse Artillery were “in Umbaltah. These troops 
formed the nucleus_of what <5 <‘terwards called 
“The Delhi Fieid Force,” 2 soon commenced 
its, march for Delhi. My re ont marchedwith it, 
but uc: men’s behaviour ¢ _ the march ¢ cguead_—— 
much distrust and disgus. Bs on the arrival of the 
force at Paneeput tke cOl-ps was ordered off to 
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Rohtuck, ostensibl« to collect revenue, but to free 


the force of-a dangerous elemert. 
The.6oth then numbered thirteen British officers, 
a European Sergeant-major, a swnbs> of Eurasian 


bati2=men, and about 9c> rank and file. 
The moht before we left Paneegut, we" British 


officers were enteftained at dinner by the officers of 
the rst. Europeaii Bengal Fusiliers, who- thortght, 
‘as ve did ourselves, that we were going to certain 
de~th, and wher, our healths were draik we were 
assured that they would erect ‘a monument, to our 
memo-ies. A number of us had been at the 
Honourable East India Comfany’s military college, 
Addiscombe, at the same time as many of them, 
and some of the yng efficers quite recently,-and 
although Wwe -knew ‘very well that our chances of 
ever’ again seeing other white faces.than our own 
were slight, it did not spoil our dinners, or the fun 
of the evening. 

Wa regret and disappointment at thé idea of 
hot joining, as we thought, in the attack on Delhi, 
we marched out af Paneeput at “an erly hour the 
following morning tr Rohtuck, a fewn scme fifty 
or sixty—miles east of Paneeput. As we match 

th the city the British officers were “treated 
with jeers, and in several instancé3 with stones or 
‘brickbats. A new commanding “ofticer, Colonel T, - 
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Seaton, afterwards Sir Thomas Scaton, K. C.B., had- 
4ginCd us just befor2 we left Umballah*. While on 
the march to Rohtuck we struck on a toad on, which: 
a iutinied regimev’> “The Hurrianah Light In- 
fantry,” had just marched ¢¢ route for Delhi “30 
eager were they to get out ‘of Gur way-uckily. for 
us, that they left a quantity of theit baggage at the 
crossroads. Our colonel halted. ts, and explained 
to the men that as this was the property, of mar- 
“derers and snutineers they might nelp themsel>s 
to it. Not®a thing was touched, which we looked 
upon as a bad sign. 
On another day’s macch, at the half-way halt, one 
-of the sepoys, a recruit, dropped his lotah, a brass 
dritiking-vessel, down a well ven drawing water. 
On the bugle sounding the “fall in,”“the men 
refused to do so, giving as‘an excuse that the nan 
could not go without his lotah. Colonel Seaton,- 
who could read their thoughts, as it. were, went up 
to the well, and asked the léd how much theAotah 
“had cost him.~ On iis replying “ four rupees,” the 
colonel took “hat sum out of-his rocket and, hand- 
‘ <a it_oVer, said. “ Here you are; buy anehes one, 
* Tet: the poor villagers nave your old ov” The 
tad ‘smiled and pocketed the money.-_ Thea. 
colonel, turning “owards the men, said, “ Now that 
~is settled, fall in.” The whole regiment did so.at: 
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“once. They weré foiled in getting an excuse “or 
another mutiny. If. the usual method of enfore- 
ing discipline had been attempted, the, well Would 
ptobably have been our (the gtlicefs’) tombe 
Two days before reaching Rohtuck I was officer 
of the reat.guaxd, and as the bullock carts convey- 
ing the baggage travelled very slewly, as usual, I * 
yYent off the goad ‘to shoot some hares, which were 
plentiful. I had just shot one when a heard the 
cugk of aymusket lock behind me.I swung round, 
and ghere was a sepoy with his musket -at “ full 
cack.” I levelled my gun at ‘his head and ordered 
him to “ground arms,”, thet is, to place his musket - 
on the ground, which he did. I*then ordered him 
to take his belts of¥ afd give me his cap pouch, 
which I pogReted. « Then I directed him to “right 
about turn.” I‘ fred his musket *off, which was 
lofted with ball, méehim carry it in his left hand, 
with his beltssin his righ and marched himain 
from of me into camp. It was lucky for me that 
I killed, instead off qnle wqunding, ‘that hare, for I 
should have emptigd my second barf and been at 
the man’s mercy. On the way ha begged forgive, 
ness, sdying that he had only left the rear-ougtito. 
“Siret paces ; but as he was, & Brahmin, or of high 
caste, this would have been againsg -his caste rules, 
besides, such men are never sportsmen. The colone? 
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was going to try him by court-martial next day, but 
he escaped from the guard during the” night, and 
Was fever seen or heard of again. 

After reacting Ngatuck our time passed rather 
slowly, We were encampe¢! near an empty gaol, 
and on a piece.of ground surrounded ly a deep 
“artificfal ditch over which were only two bridges. 
Many’ exciting events occurred, hawever. ~One day 
the subadar-major, the senior native “officer oe 
were twenty in all), reported to Colonel Seaton tka 
the men-inténded to mutiny that night and. rauyredse 
the officers, but that there were a number of faxthful 
-men who would try and-prevent it. The colonel 
called us all up, ard informed us of what had been 
repotted to him. He conclude“by saying, “ Now, 
gentlemen, what do vou intend, or wish 7% to do?’ 
“Stick to you, sir,” replied one and all’ina breath. 
‘T shall stick to the regimen* <s long as feasible;” 
said the colonel. He then asked who was orderly 
officer of the day. I reptied that I was. He ordsred 
“me at once to ‘visit all the-guazds. I did so and 
found several ren “absent from. their guards, it being 
just aboue dusk- . I feported ths, and ordered the 
ser. 2a ~ant-major to send otuer men to repkce the 
absentees. 

On returning to my tent, I found my servant 
taking my bed over to the doctor's tent, the largest 
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in camp. .On going over there, I found all the 
officers, except the colonel And Shebbeare® the 
adjutant, assembled, their beds havipg also* been 
beofight there. It wag for metual protecti@n ‘and 
defence; and would eaable us to make a good* fight 
of it if attacked, Shebbeare and the colonel were 
going to,sleep ig the latter’s tent jast opposite. 
~We dfheds as tisual in the mess-tent, ‘and “during 
dinner the Akdar, tr man in charge pf the wines, 
r@ported+tha? there was only pne bottle of beer left. 
‘Wettdedided that this should then and’there be put 
@p to auction. Yt,was knocked down to the doctor, 
Surgeon-Major Keates, “for sit rupees—twelve 
shillings in those deys—amid ouf fun and laughter. 

After, mess, I had again to visit the guards, and 
foynd theayhole. of the rear-Suard intently listening 
to the reports of hig guns. I heartl them distinctly, 
and we also saw flasies. Delhi from Rohtuck by 
road i is distant fifty *milesa It was supposed ta be 
gufts fired from the ridge to encourage mutineers, 
and raise rebellion. 

On returning tenlte doctor’ sttent“i found that all 
the officers had turned into bed. «We chatted away 
until one by one we fell off to sleep. al was_{iting 
an opéimpart of the tent and saw, two sentries meet. 
After conversing for a minute oa*two, they com- 
menced to perform the, bayongt exercise. Tlfe 
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objects of their points no doubt they wished were 
their officers. 

I was aroysed by a1 another officer, Captain Green, 
calling my name. "sfe told wme there was a réwén 
the fnen’s tents. I got up asd listened, but it had 
entirely ceased? I went towards” the” sergeant- 
" major’ 's tent to thquire about it, byt met the . native 
officer of the day, who told me that there"had been 
acall of “thief” in the city, but’everything was quiet 
in camp, I returned to my tent and sktptwntil dzy- 
light. We were told that the noise was cAusel by 
the bad characters of the regimerit jumping up %o 
attack and murder us. ‘The faithful men, however, 
were too sharp for them, and jumped ap too. The 
former at once gave up the project, and, a. dead 
silence ensued. The’emeute hac failede So ended 
that eventful dag. 
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Mutiny of the 6oth N.I.—Escape of the officers—Adventures on the” 
way td, Delhi—Arrival—Joins the 2nd European RengalFusiliers 
—The siege-The 23rd of June—Heat and thirst—Death of Lieut. 
Jackson—The ex-paryon— Melody and the spy Siege games. 

GN Juss 8B, in the afternoon, five of us, the 

*junfr Sfficers of the regiment, went ‘Sut shooting, 
2nd were just about to retush to camp when we met 
some of the bandsmen, Who weré escaping from it. 

They told ss that the corps*had mutinied and 

murdered. all the Officers, and that a compahy was 

coming ont to. htint us up.” We met others who 
gorroborated the segort. We youngsters were well up 
in the topography” or the Rohtuck District, having 
sydied the map well? After a few minutes’ consalta- 
tidn we made for the Delhi road, determining » 
ride along it towards the .camp, hoping to pick up 
some of the othe~ficers. To our delight we found 
them all on the toad unhust, exept tle sergeant~ 
major, who had been shot through the,arm. il the 
officers raxcept Lieut.-Colénel R. Drought had got 
their horses; Doctor Keates "had even brought 
away his dogcart, in which he had for sgme days 
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kept, his valuables. The sergeant-major was 
seated on the dogdyrt, his arm having been bound 
ap. 

We felt as if we had got free from chairfs 4f 
bondage,. for we were conviriced shat» rooner or later 
the men would” mutiny, and equally sure that we 
“should never be employed as a regiment in, quelling 
the mutiny, for the authorities would never trust the 
men. 

After a few minutes’ delay, during which fhe 
colonel was in conversation with some of the mer 
who had remained faithful to us, “we five 4uniofs 
started on our ride to join the Delhi Field Force. 
We soon got ahead of all the others?delighted at 
the idea of our emancipation, and eager taget on. 
The road was fearfully dusty, for*not a-4rop of tain 
‘had fallen for rionths, and th > heat was intensg, 
We were soon begrimed with dust and-parched with 
thirst, as were our hores, aithough we had wot 
ridden them fast. The inhabitants of the villages 
‘which were on the-roadsidé 4s we passed freely 
expressed their © hatrcd, of us, an@after passing one 

~xillage-we had a’shot fired at us.’ 

Wa. did rot feel strong enough to enter these 
villages and demand water, although mue& in need 
of it. At last we came upon two small huts by the 
roadside; near these there was a well. But what 
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is the use gf a well without a bucket? We dettr- 
mined to demand water, and called up the inntates. 
An old man appeared and reaglly drew water fot 
ue * After we had satiated” eur own thirrts, “we 
watered our whorses.~* The old man was *very 
inquisitive abdat us, so we told him we were going 
shooting, I gaye him two rupees out of four I had~ 
brought Wwithme to pay the coolies we had hoped to 
get (but did not) to beat the jungle for us for the 
frevioue afternoon’s shooting. He was most 
‘gratefuf and as we rode on prayed that God would 
Reep as safe. 

~ It was about eleven.o'cfock p.m, I think, when we 
heard a hosse tratting on the*road ahead of and 
towards. us, We Soon made out the rider to be a 
native treaper, #9 we drew up in line across the 
road, with EnsignT. Dayrell, owner of the only 
Tevolver r amongst us, in the centre. We had given 
eur guns to the bindsmen to protect themselves 
with. We challenged the trooper, who drew up, 
replying “ Friend.’* ~He -told, us ‘that he belonged 
to Hodson’s Re*é and thatthe Fad a letter from 
Hodson for the colonel of the soth N41. 

This was to us joyous news. We told himShere 
he would find the colonel, and plied him with 
questions as regards the news at: Delhi. He was 
a Sikh, and I have often seen him since ag a native 
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OMicer, one of the noble Hodson’s most trusted 
met He gave usa description of the first battle 
Tought against the gautineers at “ Badlee Ke Serai,” 
and Hew they had been beaten and driven int8 te 
city? He described to us wherg The Delhi Field 
Force was encamped, viz. on the Rohtuck side of 
a ridge of low hills, which screened the camp from 
Delhi. He gave us information regatling’ the rqad 
we had befoge us, and the las cautjon he gave us 
was that a regiment, or two of miftineers weFe 
encamped bout three miles‘ ahead of us of out 
right of the road, and“glose to ig " He advised u&, 
too, as soon as*we saw the tents to leave the 
road and get away’ into the jungle toeour left, and 
pass quietly on as he himself had done. 

We had not gone rhuch more *han_semile when 
we reached a town, and hereifz road bifurcated, 
and we did not know which way to take. Presently 
at ethe "Bifurcation we discovered an armed mean, 
evidently a sentry. We asked him which was ‘the 
“toad to Delhi; he printed out the one to our right, 
and we accorditigly took it. We-fad not followed 
it far wheir sométhing.roused our suspicions. The 
road narrowed, and we heard some men shouting. 
So we turned back, and found that the sentry 
had disappeareda’ We then followed the other 
rOad. 
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Soon aftr, some instrument that sounded sonic- 
what like a cavalry trumpet was sounded. “We 
made for the cover of some jun‘le onthe op site 
sfle“of the road, and,rode perallel to it, “After 
listening attentively, afd not hearing any ether 
sound, we made,for the road again and rode along 
it. 

We had ha«dly rjdden a mile when, right in front 
of_us, the strajght White lines of theatents of the 
tines biirst into view. « There, was a bright 
moon shining, and tht was tally a pretty scene, 
We stsuck off silently to opf left into the bushes, 
seeking the cover they afforded. We hada splendid 

*view of the camp.- We heard ahd saw the relief of 
sentries stake place, the men’s bayonets glistening 
lik? streaksof Ailver. Tlie challenges of the 
gentries and replicof the relief were quite audible. 
The camp was well pitched in perfectly straight lines, 
which we could well_and *learly see as we passed 
each row. I really enjoyed tnis part of the ride. 1 
can only compgre my feeliags then as they had often 
been before, an¢“have been Zince, ” when stalking 
deer or other wily game. 

When well past the camp we found thé road 
again with some little diffictlty, and followed it until 
it struck on to a canal and ran ale’g its bank. We 
were told by Hodson’s orderly that we had to erdss 
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tnis canal over a stone bridge, bit wegrode on and 
onuntil it appeared we were never going to reach it. 
On’ the other sid of the canal we could see a ridge 
of loly hills, and what appeared to us a large ntimber 
of yhite tents. We were passing them ; indeed, we 
passed them, and seemed to be gding further away 
from_them. 

This was the most trying part of the Whole ride. 
Our horsesgwere fatigued, an it ig, miserable work 
riding a jaded nag. - Three of our party were Very 
sleepy, 30 We agreed to rest for~half-an-Rour that 
they might have some,sleep and the horseg a ret. 
Ensign Charles Dayrell‘and I determined to keep 
awake and on thé gud vive ; the three others were 
in a ‘very short space of ‘time fast aslegp. The 
exposures and hardships hey endysed daring 
the siege of Delhi, I may jee say, killed my 
fellow-watcher, who was a very promising young 
officer, a charming companior, and a very gengeal 
favourite. 

For half-an-hour ave chattetaway about past and 
passing events? and: then, rousiks “ip our sleeping 
compapiofis, we remounted, continuing our ride 
along, this ngw to us hateful and obstructing canal. 
We had not gone far before we were challenged by 
a mutineer sentry; We replied ‘‘ Friend,” and went 
di, making our pace faster. We passed within ten 
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yards of him. Hc was posted under the shadow ¢* 
the trees rur.ning along the side of the road we were 
following, and was as much astonished as we were. - 
After we had gone some distzace he shouted ovt, 
and was answered by some men posted in a clump 
of trees at ab“ut one hundred yards behind him. 
We neither heard nor saw any more of him or his 
friends. 
At last we >ameto the bridge, crossed it in high 
spirits, and fourrd that a little beyond © the road 
again biturcated. At the angle was a“hause; and in 
the verafidah an old faker, or religious recluse, was 
performing his morning ablutions. It was geiting 
daylight. We asked the old man which road led to 
che English camp. ~He told us the left ; but as-we 
had beerr told wrong before, and as we had seen 
what we toclfor/ che tents when ridirg along the 
canal, we determined *o follow the road to our right. 
aoe The old fateer called out to us, “Children! do 
now go that way; you ~vill certainly be kiHed.” He 
‘ entreated us over [=d over again, and the more he 
called out to us the “more determined we were to 
ignore his advice. "We had rot gone far before we 
rode into a suburb of Delhi,” Paharipore. It was 
full Gf mutineers.. They jumped up fron? beds which 
were on both sides of the road, and tumbled out of 
verandahs of houses on the roddsidey in fact we. 
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vere in a nest of them. They weve as astonished ta. 
see us as we were them. 

~ Qn reaching the top of an ascent we saw the 
fortifi :ations of Duk i in front of, and about half-a- 
mile from us. I recognized the Lahore Gate of the 
city and ‘the open space in front/ on hich the 6oth 
were encamped some two and a half years before 
on ovr march up co Umballah. 4 knew that tke 
Cashmere Gate, in front of whi’, the ridge of hills 
intervening, Hodson’s orderly had tcld us the Delhi 
Field Force ‘was encamped, was to our, left. I 
explained this to my companions, who acknowledged 
that the old fakeer had been advising us -for the 
best. To have ridden batk would have meant 
certain death, for the mutineets wete thoroughly 
aroused, 

I espied a branch lane runn,~«eff to the left, 
which looked as if it would lea% us towards the road 
we had refused to take, and_out of-the erowd of 
mutineers.- We at once determined to follow it, 
Meeting a yorng sepoy, we-ctomped him, and 
showing him the ‘pistol ‘orderéd hi 1 to take us to 
the road_leading te the Casumere Gate. He 
willingly did so through narrow lanes until we 
reacned -it.~ He took us towards the camp, “and 
showed us a sentry of the 2nd Goorkhas, then the 


camp itself. We passed the dead charger of Colonel 
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Chester, the Adjutant-General, who was killed on 
the 8th, We thanked and dismissed the Sepoy, to 
whom I gave the two rupees I “1ad left out o ae 
fovr.- He begged hard-to be allowed to remain 
with us, but we. refused dim, and I have felt sorry 
~ever since that v we did so. 

Soon after entering the camp we met the General, 
Sir Henry Barnard: _ Being the senior of the party, 
I went up to him and reported the mutiny of the. 
regin-ons-and the safety, we hoped, of all, the other 
ofticers. -The Gerieral*replied that he never ex- 
pected to_see one of us again, and expressed his-joy 
at our escape. We went-straight to the tents of the 
Irt Fusiliers, where we were enthusiastically received 
and right hospitably treated, 

The-camp we aot we saw when riding along 
the canal turned oma be white rocks and stones, 
which in the bright tiioonlight looked whiter.than 
thosreally were. It was fortunate for us, therefore, 
that we could not <ross the c.nal, for we should 
have ridden to jtur_destruction.~-Colonel Seaton 
and the other officCts arrived safély with Hodson’s 
orderly later in the day, escaping all’ the dange*ous 
experiences we had passed through. 

We,.the officers of the defunct 6oth Bengal 
Infantry, were during the day attach(d to different 
regiments in camp for duty, I was-posted ta the _ 
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and European Bengal Fusiliers, to which gallant 
regiment, now the 2nd Battalion Royal Munster 
Fus liers, 1 after“vasds permanently belonged. 

The four officers who accompanied me in tke ride 
from Rohtuck were Ensizas Charles and Thomas 
Dayrell (brothers), A. Murray, and P, Dalmahoy.- 
Ensign T. Dayeell, if I remember right, passed 
through Delhi travelling by Zharrie Gn’ May 9, 
escaping the mutiny and massacre, there by only a 
few hours., -He hae lately arrived from P=glcne> 

On ‘the morning after cur reaching ‘the. carfip, 
June 12, the “alarm” and « assembly ” sourrded 
early. These two bugle «alls we heard constantly 
during the siege: We at once fell. in under arrrs, 
and hastened up to the attacked part of our position, 
which was. the Flay Staff, where a picket ~»f two 
companies* of the 75th ReZiment, now the rst 
Battalion Gordon Highlanders, and two guns were < 
resisting a formidable attack of the enemy. ae 
officer commanding the picket bad been killed. We 
were extended-*n skirmishing order, drove ‘the 
enemy, who had” advanced” or~their right beyond 
the picket, déwn over the “ridge into an estate 
serrounded by a high wall, and known as Metcalfe’s 
compound. Lieuteriant T. Cadell of my regiment “ 
won the Victoria Cross on this occasion. On 
entexing the gate there was a dead cavalryman 
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of the enemy’s, and as I had no sword I appro- 
priated his’ It was a curved native tulway, a 
heavy and awkward weapon. | Making a cut’with” 
these weapons, as we are accust¢med to make them, 
nearly breaks one’s wrist- 

After the reg'ment had entered the compound we 
extended again, our bugles sounded “left shouJders 
forward,” or « rigi+ wheel.” (This is the only time 
I have seen a whole vegiment wheel as a company.) 
We «then advanced parallel to, and with our left 
resting on, the river Jumna, and drove-thé enemy 
right back into the town. 

Then were established tie two pickets known as 


the “stable” and “ cow-shed ” pickets, so named 


from the buildings having been Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe’s stables and cow-sheds, Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, the owz0-. of this large estate, was Com- 
fassoner of Delhi when the mutiny broke out, and 
“scaped, as will be presently “elated. 

On returniig—to camp I “ame across a poor 
wounded lad of /ne oad Fusiliers. sitting up against 
a bridge smokir.~4is pipe. I acked“him where he 
was wounded ; he reolied, “Right “in the stomach, 
sir,” and he showed me the hole in his tunic made 


_by the ball. He, ona dooly cz hospital litter being 


brought up, got into it, and was taker off to hospital, 
where he died within two hours. He could not~ 
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have been more than seventeen or eighteen years cf 
age. He did not seem to suffer much pain; indeed, 
~ he ld me so when I expressed my astonishment at 
his being able to smoke his .pipe. 

@n arrival at the mess-tent for breakfast I found it 
full to overflowing, a great number c~ refugees being , 
sheltered there. These, some of wnom were English. 
and some Eurasians, were mos: cy men- who held 
Government appointments im “the “district around” 
Delhi, and had been obliged to leave their, vosts 
and seck protection in camp. Many had escaped 
with simply the clothes they had on their backs, and 
had to sleep as well as I’ve in the mess-terit, having 
nowhere else to go. 

I-was permitted to purchas: an English cavalry 
sabre from the quagtermaster’s_stores of H.M. gth 
Lancers, which, although hes“ than my old 
infantry sword, then probably in possession_..ofa 
mutineer—for of course it *vas looted with all mx 
other property at -Rohtuck—was—a_ far handier 
weapon than the tulwar. 

The next event-that I chiefly, ollect took place 
on June-23, although between the 12th and that 
date. the alarm was constantly sounded and &ght- 
ing tock piace, but .the 23rd was a record day. 
We sustained a determined attack by the enemy in 

~ great force, the Mahometans having sworn on ‘the 
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Koran, -the Bible of the Mahometans, to take our 
camp. It had been prophesied by astrologers tyiat 
the British rule was to last only one hundred y“ars, 
counting from June 23, 1757, the date on which Clive 
won the great_battle of Plassey, and it was.to filfil 
‘this prophecy the great effort was made. The 2 3rd 
‘was also a great day among Hindug and Mahometans 
in 1857." . 
The alarm apd assembly sounded garly. My. 
regintfio~~as ordered up sharp~to the,ridge, where 
wé halted’ at the Observatory picket. From therd 
my-company, No. 1,under cogfimand of Lieutenant 
Jackson, was detached to “Hindu Rao’s_ house, a 
post held in strength throughout ‘the siege by the 
2nd Goorkhas, the Guide Infantry, and two 
compatiies of the 4oth Rifles, the whole under 
command of Major {. Reid (now General Sir 
Charles Reid, G.C.B. ye of the 2nd Goorkhas. There 
Were also- battery te hedviest guns we had in 
camp, ae of fact the enemy had far 
heavier guns, thd: they found in *he magazine, than 
we had until the‘ sivye (rain arriveG from the Punjab, 
in the first week of Séptember |} thitk it was. ~ 
Hindu Rao’s house was the right of our positiea 
during. the siege; the river Jumna was the left, 
The enemy, besides delivering ~a “Zrontal attack, 
occupied the Subzi Mundi, a suburb ef the city, and * 
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from it delivered a reverse fire on Pindu Rao’s 
hose and the right battery. 

° MM; company was erdered to advance in skirmish- 
ing order down the ridge towards the Subzi Murdi 
to “keep the enemy in cheek and their fire down. 
At the end of the slope were the first houses of the ~ 
suburb. Out we went and descended the hill. ° 
Having ‘got within range of ov” “muskeds § we were, 
halted, and taking cover behind slabs of rock and 
big stones, opened fire on the enemy, whe-“<p> well 
under cover, but ceased to advance. Some, indeed, 
who had advanced under cover, of rocks and stoes 
quickly retired. ar 

No welcome ctouds appeared to screen us fror: 
the fierce rays of what our men called “the niggers’ - 
best friend.” We became uncomfortably warr:, then 
disagreeably het ; and later on, “com the heat of the 
stories on which we were lying“and the scorching sun 
above us, we were near.y baked. The t mparys 
bhesties—men_ who carry water pe aa in large 
goatskins—had se-ved- out all they had, went for 
more, and néver <eturned. : 

‘The men wér? calling out for water and ammuni- 
tion, having expended all their cartridges. Lieutenant 
Jackson ordered me to go up to Hindu Rao’s house 
to ask Major Reid to send us both, and to explain 
how we were -circumstanced. Many of our men 
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were uncorscious, suffering from sunstroke, before '1 
left the company. 

On leaving the cover of the rocks to asceng” the- 
fI,.1 was the only man the epemy could see, and 
they immediately paid me marked attention. Their 
bullets went ‘hist, hist!” past my ears; the rocks were 
splintered all roufid my feet ; I felt that I could ghake 

_ them out~of my + Pair. How the idiots missed me I 
can never make out, and I thanked my stars that 
theyed not been put through a musketry course. 
+I reached Hindu ,Rao’s house and gave my 
message to Major Reid, who -kindly promised to do 
what he could for the company at once. I was then 

invited into the combined mess-roam of the Goorkhas, 

Guides, and 60th Rives; and had a refreshing drink. 
I may mention hearing that on their mess-table, 
although I do=o}think I saw them, tne following 
Thettoes were cut : ‘“Celer et audax” for the 6oth ; 


™« Stowtand Steady” for theGoorkhas ; and “ Ready, 
aye Ready ” 1othe Guides. 


I filled my scda-water bottle, a necessary which all 
officers and men eaf-ied (the bottles werecovered with 
leather, and slung diagonally over,the shgulder), for 
adrink for Lieutenant Jackson “and as many men as it 
would go round, and commenced my jo“rney back to 
my company. I had hardly shown myself over the 
enact af the ridove than T eneoanntered the fire of the. 
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enemy, heavier apparently than on my arcent. The 
bullets in most instances struck short, hitting the 
rock. splinters of which were flying about mie, some 
ticochetting off with a great noise. When gettirs 
close to my company I felt something trickling down 
my leg, ‘ “ Wounded at last,” I thought to myself, 
but I_was too much taken up picking my footing to . 
be abie to glance down even. 

On reaching Lieutenant Jackson _t told him the 
result of my interview -with Major Reid, an4-zhen 
added, “-I hzvé something here for you to drink, and 
I think I am wounded.” I looked at my trowsers, 
which were quite wet frora the hip downwards, and 
scratched the back of my ‘hand with my broken. 
soda-water bottle. It had beerstrudk by a bullet, 
and smashed off at the neck. Poor jackson, and 
some others“lost their drinks. 

Jackson then ordered us to advance up to the 
first row of ‘houses, which ~vas promptl¢_done, 
On the le of the company “was [oe en 
“held in strengtl: by the enemy. I.was with. the 
right subdivision, ‘which was scp. enfiladed from 
this temple, or “Saminy House,” as it was called, 
I went up to Lieutenant Jackson, who was standing 
closé to i, to-tell him that we were suffering from 
the fire of it on the right. I had hardly made the 
report than he fell dead at my feet, shot through 
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the head frcm this very temple. A bandsman then 
fell. almost over him, shot in the calf of the Jeg 
.—an awful wound, a cut down to the bone as if 
indicted by a sword. 't bled Very freely. I titd 
my handkerchief tight- round, or rather above-it, 
but the poor tellow bled to death. A fine young 
man he was, and a great favourite. He left a 
_widow,’ and two & three children. 

As we were  Josing men I ordered a dash across 
the «cad -which was in front of this frst row of 
Tiouses,and as we crossed it I was rejeiced’ to see 
reinforcements for us coming~up it from our right, 
the direction of the camp. My head began to 
-swim, and I dropped insensible from sunstroke. 
When I returned to ccnsciousness I found myself 
lying~on the ground in the portico of Hindu Rao’s 
house, among a row of men also suffering from 
surfstroke and exhavstion. We were ‘having water 
poitrs-ayer our hedus, A. hour or so after I felt 
better, and looked about for some of* my men. 
Eventually I discovered . seven. men of No. 1 
Company able to walk, and having” obtained per- 
mission from Major- Reid, marched-this remnan?“of 
No,.1 Company back to camp between seven and 
eight o'clock p.m. It was dark, and we had not had 
a mouthful of food all day—in fack for twenty-fou~ 


hours. We had been exposed to the sun, as above 
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described, all day long. There were “to helmets 
in those days. We had no better protection from 
the sun than forage ~aps made of pasteboard, with 
a“small white turban nea‘ly folded round them, 
with one end hanging dowa neatly. but uselessly 
behind, with black leather peaks. “Ihe men. had 
wadded covers and curtains, which were worse. 
This day’s work was enoug1 a0 Kaotk the 
strongest man up. Just as we were Jeaving Hindu 
Rao’s hous.. verandah, or rather portico,.a Xadec 
musket’ which some one had placed against the 
wall fell, or was knocked over. It went off ard 
shot a poor little English bugler boy through the 
head. The poor Jad was lyi ing exhausted on the- 
ground, as were many othefs, { shall never forget 
June 23, 1857. The force lost ee and 3f men 
killed, and 3 officers and 118 men founded. The 
enemy lost more than 1,000 mea. 
On the 25th we were agaiii engaged, a>47 was 
a second time knocked down with sunstroke, being 
“for several days oe the. sick list in consequence. | 
Soon after, being reported well and fit for duty, I 
wa< given. ‘comxand of a company, and a very 
_proud day it was for,me to command a company 
of British sc:diers in-action. I had a splendid 
—zslour-sergeant, an Lrishman named Melody. Many 


2 time bas he made me, and others, roar with 
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laughter. “Ine evening on the cow-shed picket 
I gave him some curagoa in a.bottle. There was, 
I suppose, about a good wine-glass full. He put 
tim bottle to his mouth and emptied it; the, 
looking down the neck muttered, “By Jove“I 
wish I could get inside!” On one occasion he 
overheard one o1 the men say that he had been 
toid ~“sere runiing short of ammunition in camp. 
Melody jumped at him and exclaimed, “ We can’t 
ran”<Sort of bayonets, and that’s all we want for 
the blooming Pandies. Get out with*your Zrowls, 
you spalpeén !” ae 

We sudalterns were almest ‘continuously on picket — 
duty during the siege; and, as colour-sergeant, 
Melody was nearly av-vays with me. The men were 
allowed an eXtra dram of grog whenever they had 
been under fire:this was called « the fignting dram.” 
“Several times a spent bullet travelled over the cow- 
shecLaicket, making a~vise lil.e cats do on the | prowl 
at night in London an@ Edinburzh>.wher. the men 
would shout, “Bravo! there’s the cat brought the 
grog!” and a mintte or two afterwar’s, Melody or 
some non-commissioned officer -would appear % or 
the required certificate for me to sign on which the 
fighting dram could be drawn., 

Captains and subalterns did all th¢ picket duty at— 


Delhi with the exception of Major Reid, wko never. 
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left Hindu Rao’s picket from June’ 8 to Sep- 
tember 14, the dax of the assault. | The mutual 
congratulations whe \ we had entered the city were, 
“Thank God, no” more pickets.” We subalterais, 
hewever, got gate duty instead. 

There were men in the 2nd Fusiliers who had~ 
been officers in line regiments ;"there was an ex- ° 
lawyer, and an éx-parson. Th latter “Xa my 
company, and we used to have logy talks together. 
He told “ne that he ad become a parson“gainst 
his will, atid~had married against his father's, who, 
in consequence, when he was drawing a small salary © 
as a curate, cut off the allowance he had inade him 
to enhance it. This left Sim in very poor circum: 
stances, and to make ma“téx> worSe his wife was. 
stricken down with a galloping consimption He 
appealed, and the doctor appealed. to his father in 
vain for funds to enable him to take her to ‘Cannes. 
for the benefit of he. healt> Money had—+--22 
‘procured,~and this was dore. The poor wife soon 
died, and he, poor, fellow, was a ruined man. After 
telling me tis, he said he had 4 favour to ask me, 
“atich was, that-in thé event of his being killed, which 
he ‘had tried to be, and wished to be, I would see 
that a awhite pebble that his wife once picked up, 
and which he wore on a cord round his neck, was 


buried with him. Of course I made the required 
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promise, provided I myself was in the land of the 
living. _He was-killed at: the, issault of Delhi 1 
ae saw his body ; but as all the men killed were 
as a°rule buried as they fell, it is pretty certan 
the poor fellow-had the-valued pebble buried with 
him. 

One ne young. fellow had been an officer in a H’gh- 
Jand ‘Tegiment, * “nd at school with the subaltern of 
his company ; hv was such a nice gentlemanly lad. 
He was severely wounded, and-while laid up | fretted 
because-his subaltern ard old schoolmate was seeing 
mcre of the fighting than he-was able to. After 
Delhi fell he was taken by the hand, but did not live 
“Jong, poor lad. He had a brother an officer in a 
reziment in the Delhi Field Force. 

Thére were a number of Chinese pigs running 
about Metcalfe’s*compound ; they had been his pro- 
‘perty; I believe. Ome night-when I was with my 
‘company on the cow- -sned picket, a bugler came into 
my stall and woke me up, sayit’, that there was a 
“beautiful China pig” close by, aad might he shoot 
it. I refused his request, as, in~the first placea 
shot would arouse a riumber of. sie¢pers, and, inne 
second place, the pig was unfit to eat, as it had been 
feeding on dead sepoys, or Pafidies, as we generally 
called them. The bugler was much disappointed. 


One morning Melody and the camp-coleGr-man of 
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the company captured a spy. I, heard peals of 
la~ghter, and went < ut to see what the joke. was, I 
heard Melody say, “Bedad, you've seen your: 
t: cigade for the last time; ‘ny hearty. You'll never 
wear your cocked hat agaix, and here’s the officer,” 
he added, as I joined the crowd. 

£. tall Pandy (sepoy) with a very-¢mal] amount 
of clothing on him was in my colour sergeaur's grasp,, 
and behind was the camp colour-m~n with a bamboo. 
Melody edclaimed, “-Piease, sir, we caught, thiZ~blaek 
divil poisoning a well, and ke has been spinning as 
a fine yarn as how his uncle commands a brigede 
inside Delhi, and he is his brigade- -major, but as | 
the quartermaster- general i is on the sick list to-day~ 
he is doing his outdoor Work “Got him. ‘Please, ss, 
I'm going to shoot this divil myself, for I have never 
shot a brigade-major yet, and majn’t live to have 
another chance.” 

As soon as the_roars of laughter this speectiiag 
called forta had si Vsided, Pandy was marched 1 out 
to show his Paces, and-I had to remind Melody of 
the order jusc iss~ed to send all” prisoners captured 
ab, >the sicket“iatc camp, and that he could not 
Shoot the prisoner. “But he insulted me, sit; he 
said I was ‘nothing but a gureeb poor man,” replied 
“he injured Melody, I told him he could take his 
prisoner Sago camp at once, report the circumstances, 
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and make his request there Now “gureeb purwak” 
(Anglicé, “defender of the- ‘oor ”).is a very comntyn 
expression of politeness, or ‘ather of respect, among 
the natives of India, and this wZs no doubt the 
expression made use of by the~prisoner? when 
pounced on by ‘his captors, and which Melody con- 
sidered an insult. The man was sent into tad 
quarters, and next morning as I marched the ‘picket 
into camp we passed his body hanging -Yom a 
gallows. i 
The cammon fly waa cause of painful énnoyance, 
coramencing at daybreak and ending ‘at dark, when. 
the_mosquitos commenced their dep‘edations. The 
tes were in millions ; they settled” on one’s face, 
. hams, head? ‘neck, and ears. I havése seén an office’ 
lying asleep with his mouth open, and the fr 
walking’ in and out as complacently as possible. 
was necessary to keep whirling one hand-vigoreu 
arouna the other while conveying food r drink 
he mouth to prevent flies fly ag in with it.” 
Whoa several officers haf’. sned-to be together ¢ 
a pickey§ we have pla> ed _‘ fly“ 00,” which wa. 
played as“ “ows: Each player- would place a lum; 
of sugar in ae of him, covered over with hi 
pocket-handkerchief, ard pu* one rupee into the 
pool. Ata signal all the handkerchiefs were taken up, 
and on whosesoever lump of sugar a fly seed first 
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won the pool. On oth r occasions we would sur- 
romnd a quantity of s{zar with gunpowder, and 
when well. covered with flies they were blown up. 
“hese were not ‘ntellectual games, but they hélped 
to’ pass” the hot time away.- 
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_CHAPTER IV 


The siege c.tinued—The figk: on Jene 19—The Irish recruit— 
~ Tiler arre-t—-On picket at the Flag Staff—Covering the breach. 
ing batteries Death of Lieut. Bannerman—The assault—Blowing 
open the C:'s mere Gate—A European spy, 
On lune 18, the enemy havirg taken ‘up a 
posific:—a the Sibzi Mundi and Eed Ghur, a 
scburh. of Delki on the Umballah road, a column 
was sent out to attack-them. There was some nasty 
street fighting. a sey had established themselves 
in™he. houses. which were on each side of the road, 
We had partialty cleared’ them out” when their 
cavalry appeared “coming up the ‘road, At first . 
~maving slowly, they at las? broke into a half-hearted 
charge, but did not keep up w’th their leader. The 
part of my regiment I was tl ei vith formed on a— 
broad road running at right ar gles-to the one they 
were advancing on, The igadex ‘lashed pas’ Js, 
and as the leading sections came abreast of us, we 
fired’ 4 volley into them. They pulled up, went 
fours - zboat—those that were left of them—and~ 
retired, We wheeled up to our left oe road 
and gave them more velleys. As théy cduld Pp 
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get off the road, on a Xoattc aS, the, hor ‘ses, they 
eufférec. considerably in men and horses. —~ 

The leader's horse was shot and he was made 
priscaer. He had led his men Tight gallantly, and“ 
they had left him in the lurch.” To our “asconishment 
the brave cavalier turned out to be a woman. She 
was retained prisoner-for some time ; A ften_s saw 
her in the provost-marshal’s tent, and “she always : 
asked me for opium. 

Having doje what was required of us in the- Eed 
Ghur, we were marched home j ju “tas it wae-rening: 
dusk. The enemy followed us up; and we, cor 
sequently had to retire firing. In this affair I 
received my first wound, luckily for, me a slight - 
one. 

The most ~unpleasant “duty durirg the siege was 
the daily parade- an hour before” daybreak. This 
was necessary, no doubt, “o guard against surp ise. 
but we were aroused from a sleep just becoming 
enjoyable in the cac : fthe morning. I have seen 
men, and officers -afti.the roll hed been called, and 
we* “d received the a1 order to stand at ease, lie down 
on. the ground, often wet, and sleep it out until the 
parade was dismissed, 

— On June 19, I was on picket duty -at the 
Ybservacary, when I saw the enemy by regiments, 


th colcurs“lying, artillery and cavalry, marching 
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‘out of tne Lahore’ Ga‘e. I immediately reported 
the fact, and after-wards‘made a second repe*t.*o the 
effect that a large force fad marche¢- out, and some 
léaded ‘amels had followed in rear. The /aemy 
made.a 1 ng detocr, -working round to the rear of 
the camp, and delivered their attack in the afternoon. 
‘The ot. Lancers lost Major Yule killed, and a 
namber of-men that day. There was sharp fighting, 
and some >of our infantry had to form square to 
resist the enemy’s cavalry,-when the ~quares suffered 
fzom_the their artillery, As usual tiey‘were thrashed, 
-and Th fancy did nut march home with the jaunty air 
with which they marched out of the city. An Irish’ 
recruit of ours was ‘in one of the company squares 
formed, anda sergeant, seeing him blazing away ata 
troop of our own artillery, asked him what on earth 
he was dosag. His reply was, ‘Shure, sergeant, I 
am firing low ard steady.” He had mistaken the 
trucp for some “Gf the enemy’s artillery, but he was 
not again supplied with any: munition. The same 
morning I reported © havin. seen some pigeons 
thrown up from the precitiste~f oue of our hogNitals, 
and that-the birds made straight for the ity. It 
was late that night befere the fighting was over, our 
loss having been 3 officers and 17° nen killed, and 7 
officers and 70 men wounded. ~ 

It was a grand sight to see. the papa ioe 
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Artillery, the 9th Lanceis, end Carabineers turn out’ 
during *he whole siege, which they did as sthartly, 
as clean, and as white as if “hey were in cantonments, 

We (oor infantry, being ‘always on picket/Sr guatd 
dices never had time to clean w>. Besices, during 
the siege -we had our clothes dyed what was’ 
intendec to be khakee, but _I doubt if thre were” 
two tunics exactly of ‘the same colour Ma Wavie” 
company, Some turned out nearly bl’ ck, others a 
light yellow, th rest betwixt and between. But the: 
desired object’ wes gained, viz. the men were leas” 
conspicuous in these motley tunics than in white= 
and the sentries were less likely to be shot at’ 
night. 

Time passed wearily; we were geting tired oF 
the sameness of the siege, and the constant harass- 
ing caused by some of the enerty’s falf-hearted 
attacks, which of course were made for this purpose; 
for they never believed themselves that they Guia 
capture the Camp or rase the siege, especially after. 
their grand efforts oa’ June’ 19, 2 23, and 25; and 
Augyt 1. July. 15 -we6 also a sad lesson for 
them: 

One night, when my company was on the, Flag 
Staff picket, and"I had just turned in after visiting 
my sentries—whick: duty was a tedious and break- 

‘pone on dark -night on that particular picket, as 
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.ths, sentries were pested on the slope of the ridge 
among tocks and st: nep—Melody woke me up and 
renorted that. the mcst advanced sentry “who was 
fost ‘din front of the Flag Staff,-on the roid leading 
to the Cashmere Gate, was calling out to’ “he picket. 
We hastened dewn towards him, and, on getting _ 
near, heard him shouting out at the top of his voice, 
“ Senv y go, you lubbers isentry go!” Onreaching 
him I 2*ked him what he meant by such conduct, 
He replied, “Shure, sir, the gongs inside the city 
have struck twelve o'clock ten ar Aifteen. minutes ago, 
and it it is time *I was relieved!” “ He was the same 
genius who was Aring”low and steady into our own 
artillery. He hed left the cover he was posted, in 
by the roadvide, and was ‘standing i in thé centre of- 
a white road, and thus became a conspicuous object. 
Fe neyér d‘d sentry cuty again until the city had 
fallen. 

On another occasion, when I was 6n the rear- 
Ficket, at about nine o'clock a.m., General Nicholson _ 
marched in with reinfor’ eatnts from the Pusjab. 
The 61st Foot, “now Pye -2nd Battalion the 
Gloucestershire Regiment,-7 was a part of th= tolumn. 
A cousin of mine was 1 subaltern in that: regiment, 
and the road they marched inte camp by was about 
300 yards from my picket, the space between being 
as plain and level as a cricket ground. I went 
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across to the road, and had jus: shaken hands with. 
my cousin: when the colour-cers eant joined. me, and 
said that“ the brigadier of th’; day, Colonel Hors 
Grant, wés at the ‘picket, and hadsent for m, 1 
doubled ack, and reported myself” to that / ‘fficer, 
informing him “as to the cause ef my temporary 
absence. He placed me under arrest, and ordered 
me to make over command of. my picket ~o the 
senior sergeant, and return to camp. Of fsurse I 
did so, and on arrival in camp reported the mat- 
ter to the. adjutaat- Lieutenant Kendal (Coghilk 
Before I had finished my tub I war released from 
acrest, and while talking to ‘Tay ceusin, and in 2 less 
than half-an-hour after, was sert back’ to picket 
duty again. , 
On another day my company was on picket at the 
Flag Staff, this being our second, if ot third day 
without relief. In “he morning in question we were 
ordered’ to leave a sentry in the tower, and form an 
_ escort to gun limbers, ete., and fellow in rear of-a 
column ordered towdras the Cashmere Gate to 
destroy ” battery tat he enemy were erecting to 
enfilac “be stable and “cow-shed pickets. On com- 
pletion of the duty we returned to the Flag Staff; 1 
was sitting on the steps -mopring my face with my 
handkerchief, when a mounted officer called out, 
«Where's the officer of the picket?” On jumping 
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up, and informing him “hat I was, he coolly looked 
me. A and -down, ati said, “1 shouldp’t, have 
thoug it it by the look uf you.” I retorted that if 
re had been three Gays on picket, and all the amorn- 
ing in the sun, “he would not look as if he had just 
come out of a band-box. He then infofmed me that 
he was field officer of the day in room c* Colonel 
Drought, wounded. A few minutes afterwards the , 
brigadier <f the day came up. I reported to him 
the insult I had received, whereupon the field officer 
"eas" ordered ‘then.and there to eoolegize. * Being a 
youngster, I_brcsded over the ebove two incidents 
it Some time, and consequently they made a great- 
impression on me.” On this. occasion the killed and 
wounded hed to pazs the Flag Staff on their way to 
camp, and“I saw them all. Among, the latter was 
Colonel T. Seaton. He said to me, “1 am done 
for, Walker, and I'll wish you gord-bye. -I am shot 
right through the body.” It turned out to be a 
‘curious wound. The bullet had struck a rib, passing, 
under the skin, coming ov: near the spine. I was 
rejoiced to seé the gallant’ col3nel walkiry about 
camp soon afterwards. ~Lieuturant C. Blak; of my 
regiment, then appeared. He had really been shot 
thrqugh the body, the bullet passing through the 
liver. The bullet had not foree enough to akc its 
exit through the skin, where it, was sticki.S-~ Bir 
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asked me to cut it out, bit I had no knife. . Six 
weeks afterwards he was w: Ikin:y zs about camp, apd I 
believe is still alive. 

Or the night of September Zz working, parties 
to throw up breaching batteries“close to “the walls 
of. Delhi, and covering parties to Protect them, 
were orlered out from different regiments, . My 
company was one of the covering parties gent to the” 
Kudsia Bagh, an enclosed garden on fae bank of 
the river Jumna. at a distance of 180 yards from the 
walls. ‘On thvee-sides were high tasonry walls 
with battlements. “Inside the wal’s were large arch- 
ways divided by screen walls, and forming r6o%4s 
some twenty feet square. Above these arches was 
a proinenade, forming a banquctte, a yarrow stair- 
case leading to it from the ground ‘inside “the 
gateway. : 

The erection 0° a battery was commenced inside 
this garden. After being on duty for some hours, 

~my company” was relieved, a company of the 
Belooch Regiment beitig relieved at the same time. 
_ The of cer commaudir,s it was Lieutenant Banner- 
man, aid we soon struck Ap an acquaintance. It 
was raining, and he very kindly’ offered to share his 
greatcoat with me. i had last seen mine at 
Reéatuck. The wet~grass was our bed, but we 
slept. At about daylight. we rose up, shook 
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ourselves, and lighted .our pipes. Seeing some 
exciterent going on near the riverside below the 
garden, ‘we went to see the cause,- silence being 
enforced on all approaching. When we arrived én 
the brink we’saw an’old man performing his morning 
ablutions down in the river. He had evidently been 
sleeping in one of the archways below us. We were 
all ordered to retire out of the old man’s sight, for fear 
he should see us and give the alarm, as the enemy 
had to idea | then that we were at work so close to 
tum, and lee “yin peace. 

~ Our break/ast “having, arrived, Bannerman and 
yee went into an archway of the wall facing the 
city to eat it, Ficing from the city soon after 
“cammenced, and looking out of a loophole we'could 
see the enemy moving up towards the garden, 
Barinerman had a short rifle, and “shot four men 
while we were treakfasting. Het me have some 
shots, and I accounted for three more. 

The order to fall in being given tor all, we left 
the archway to join ont <n, and coming to soyne 
tall wet grass that had n¢._ been trodde?. do wn 
except for a narrow-pathway, 1 stopped and invit ed 
Bannerman to go fisst along it, but he caught raold 
of my arm and pushed me on ahead of him. / 1 had 
not gone fifty yards when I~heard him - all. TOn 
turning round to help him up,-I foun “t_he-vas 
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shot dead through the head. He had a smile on 
his handsome fair face. He had been*shot from the 
top of the wall; on which the enemy had managed 
to“éstablish themselves, and from, which. they were 
firing’ down on us in the gard/n. We could not 
see them well enough to get shots at them. 

The gallant 6oth Rifles weve ordered up the nly 
staircase that led to the top, as before explained, 
each man carrying a sandbag. Those first reaching 
the top were shot dowz, but eventyally those 
following got < footing, and Pari-Was swept Gi 
the battlements. “Until this was dore it was 

“unpleasant time for us in the garden, and we iA 
number of men. We bad to thank our lucky stars 
that Pandy was such a bad shot. 

I returned to my poor friend’s body; a part of 
his brains had issued, which a young ‘corporal of my 
company detached’ with great revererice, and, making 
a hole in the earth with his bayonet, Furied. I took 

~s.ring off his” finger, and made it over to Major 
Biooke, commanding 2Le »orking and covering 
Patties “his sword 1 sa 7 put with his body into the 
donly, but it never reached- the-~hospital, and must 
ha¥erbeen stolen. : 

T forget at what -hour my company was relieved, 
and- I marched back”to camp. + I rementber, how-_ 
AMR ARGuner in the mess-téit that night how 
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delighted we all were at-the progress we were 
making, and how eagerly wé were looking forward- 
to the assault, knowing: that it would take place i ina 
few days. After_dinner some of us walked uR to 
the ridge, it being a b. ‘ight moonlight night, and 
visited the. right battery, which was firing away at 
the enemy, thus protecting our working and covering 
parties, and distracting the. enemy’s attention from 
them. 

Working ana “avering parties weré ‘now constantly 

empioyed ~ntil the ureaching batteries vere ready 
and <he _Siege guns got “ir‘o, position, when the 
bombarc-nent commenced. This was a very pretty 
scht at night fromr the ridge. * 
- Onthe night cf the 13th, or very early on the 
morning of the 14th September, we received our 
orders for the assault. I was detailed as one of 
two" subalterns, the ‘other being Lieutenant Cc. H. 
Cantor, under comman¢ of Captain J. C. Hay, with 
seventy-five men, for a Forlorn “loge on the Water 
Bastion. A similar party of tie 8h Resiment, “ The 
ee was told off for the samc = duty. 

~We marched down to t e eld custom-house, which 
was ir: front of the Kudsia Bagh-above mentioned, 
where -we- were supplied with escalading ladders. 
The men were told off %o these, and the. were 
forming up in line, when .< -‘fptain Hay fell woanded. 
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The command of the party then devolved on myself. 
Some chaff was going on betv een our men and the 
8th King’s when forming up. When the last ladder 
wae-out I gave the order to.my.men-to ‘shoulder 
ladders and advance. We were about one hundred 
and fventy yards distant, or less, from the walls, and 
there was nq cover. Our first man to fall was a 
fine young fellow named. Shaw, the regimental big 
drummer. - Then another man fell, and the-nearer 
we got the -more the poor fellows<ropped. ~seme 
ladders would drop to one side, some te-the otner.. 
others would tiit as the“nren carrying them felLkilled © 
or wounded. At last we reached the ditcky Close 
up to it I passed an officer of the~?2ngal Engines 
I think Lieutenant Greathead/—lying wounded 
He was directing tke party to the breach. We 
slipped the ladders into the ditch, leaping into. it 
ourselves, carried them across, and, placing them, 
against the escarp, rushed a“d ‘scrambled over the 
breach. We worker’. round to our right until we got 
tothe Cashrere breach and gate. The regiment 
was quickly reforiued for another advance. 
There were four assautin »columns. My regiment;- 
“the 2nd Bengal Frsiliers, only 250 strong, with the 
8th The King’s, and the 4th Sikhs, forred-~No. 2 
. Columss, under command “of Brigadier Jones, H.M. 


61st Foot. 
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No. 1 Column, under Brigadier-General Nicholson, 
-assaulted'and captu.ed the Cashmere breach. -  _ 

No. 3 Column entered by the Cashmerc Gate 
whén it had been blown in, and was commanded by 
Colonel Campbéll, 52nd Foot. . 

No. 4 Column, under Major Reid, 2nd Goorkhas, 
was to operate on our rig ht through Kissengunj and 
Paharipore. There was a reserve of about 1000 
men under Brigadier Longford. In all we were 
under 5000 strong.’ The blowing ~open of the 
CEshtaere Gates-s a duty nobly performed by 
Lieutenants Home “and_ Salkeld, -of the Bengal 
‘Engiresrs, with a party of eight sappers and miners, 
-ehd Bugles Hawthorns, of the 52nd Light Infantry. 
hie~s party’.'xed the powder-bags to the gate, 
‘losing one Killed and another wounded; they then 
slipped into“the ditch, Salkeld’s party then came 
up-to fire the powder. Salkeld Wa} wounded in 
“two paces. Hé handed the slow match to a 
sapper, who in performing the duty ‘was killed. 
The bugler, as soon as the €xzplosion took place, 
sounded the advance for Colone!Sampbell’ s column. 
The enemy had destroyed the hridge over the ditch 

unt of the gate, so tat there was but one beam 
lef Campbell's men thus having toZ cross, the ditch 
in Indian file. 


On September 6 we had 2,977,men: in hospite!. 
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Here were now collected the remnants of Jones’s, 
Nicholson’s, and Campbell’s columns, One of our 
offices was “now wounded in the calf of the leg. 

_Hle was stout, and much out of breath from climb- 

ing up over the breach and. former exertions, and 
was heard.to say, ‘Thank God! for I could not 
have gone on another yard.” : 

We were marched out in front of the church, 
where we halted for a few minutes. The gilt cross 
on the top of the stecple was riddJed by bullets” 
fired at it, the eremy having tried“hard to ke it 
down. A man-had attempted~to climb up to it, but 
fell, and was killed. The cross is now, I beljeve, if” 
the Delhi Museum. - 

Just as we were moving off to wok rounu -vur 
right down.a narrow road running round the wall 
towards the Lahore Gate of the city, < x European in 
his shirt sleeves rode up to us from towards the 
enemy, and evidently seeing -wh~< regiment Tit was, 

“exclaimed, “Where ,is the adjutant of the 75th?” 
He“was told where-o find’the 75th Regiment, and 
we heard that on~zeaching them he asked where 
the adjutent of “he 2nd Fusiliers was. He was 
eventually shot as_a spy.-. This was not tho 7 
instance-of th2_kind. At the battle of Badlee Ke 

.. Serai a-Eur nean was fighting against us, and was 


disabled, On some men_of the force reaching him, 
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he begged for his life, pro.nising to give full accounts 
of the enemy, but quarter was not given him. On 
one occasion, when” I’ was on the stable picket, 
I distirictly saw a European among the enemy, 
directing them *vhere to fire. 


“HAPTER V 


The Lahore Gate—A fatal n‘istake—Meeting with ‘Genegal Nichol- 
son—Officer of the LahotS Gate—The lady “ho had been shut 
up in Delhi—Loot and the Pravost-Marshal—Capture of the 
King of Delhi. 

My regiment led in thi¢ movement to the right, 

and fhere rere twonother “corps ~ithtus. Brigadier 

Jones conimandec the brigades Mis orders were to 

‘advance as far as the Cabyl Gate. We had got the 

anemy on the runsnow, passed the Cabul Gate, and 

gained ahore “Gate. Brigadier Jones ‘then 
asked what Rate it was. Lieutenant Gambier, who 
had been quartered in Delhi, and escaped to Meerut 
on May 10, informed him. On shearing’ that we 

Thad Passed the Cabul Gate, he “explained what 
orders he had received, and marched ‘us*back to the 
€abul Gate. 

A retrograde movement, “vzn fighting Asiatics, 
is a fatal mistake. The -eneny, ‘who were hastily 
ey before us, became at once emboldened. It 
“wok ys six days tc” retake_ Lahore Gate, many 
~ valuable lives being lost, among thtm the brave and 


able General Nicholson. I was my“cit wounded in 
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an attempt to retake it on the rsth, The enemy 
brought guns to bear on the road, which was a 
narrov: one, nd fired grape down it. There was 
also a stone sentry-box on the parapet commanding 
it, in which one or two good.riflg Shots established 
themselves, and accounted for a number of us. 

Durirg our advance from- the Cashmere Gate I 
heard some native call out “Walker Sahib.” “I 
looked round, and among several of the enemy’s dead 
I saw a naick,.or corporai, of the late“€dth ‘B.NLI. 

“lying Badly wrupted. He salaamed ty, mé with 
both hands with “a ‘nost piteous-look as I passed 
on. He was dressed in his scarlét_ jacket, on which 
I at once noticed our gld regimyntal Saxon“preet 
facings. 

I pitied the poor fellow, for he was One of many 
good men who were led, or awed, into the great lava 
stream of mutiny- J will mention one instatice of a , 
good man being“awed into it. 

In the cold season of 1856-57 a school ot 
musketry was formed at Umballah, as it was the 
intention of the Infaa Government to arm the 
Native Army wit Enfield rifles. Each captain 
was ordered ~to select a goad and smart man Gi nis 
company to be put through a “sourse at this schoGr” 
T selected. mar, handsome young fellow, who was 
“delighted at be:¢ chosen. 
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After he had been some little time at the school 
I was surprised” one evenifig on returning home 
from dining at megs to find him waiting for, me at 
my garden gate. He commenced to cry, and 
poured forth bis" grief to me. He told mé that 
he had received a “stter from his friends at home, 
who said that he had [ost his caste trough | going to 
the school of musketry, ‘where he had to bite 
cartridges, smeared withthe fat of cows. That ; 
he need Tver return to-his wife afd family, as he 
was -an outcast, and the lester. Finished up with 
abuse and curses. 

I ~ fered to” ‘rite to his family, and tell them | 
thatthe report they» had bard about the cow's fat 
was uttery false, but he said it would be of no use, 
as ‘tne Brahmins had told them it was a fact, and 
nothing would persuade them otherwise. The poor 

~lad was broken hearted, and he by force Of circum- 
“stances bevaiae a mutineer. 1 am convinced, 
.however, he would never commit -any atrocities, 
and that he was one’ of the good men who stuck 
to as at Rohtuck. 

Close to, or in, the _Mori* Bastion, which we 

axed and passed. I_saw the body of a ~youag 
officer, dressed in uniform, his forage cap with “<—~% 
on it ‘lying on the ground oe He Was 
about eighteen or nineteen yea/s of age, and had 
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auburn hair. As he d‘d not belong to the force he 
must have been a prison?r in theeni:my’ s hands, and 
was probably shot by them for trying to reach’us, as 
his body was quite warm. I never heard of his 
being “recognized. 

About.an hour after we had te.urned to the Cabul 
Gate the men set up a cheer. On looking round to 
see the cause | perceived 1 that it was the arrival of 
our Quartermaster- sergeat.t” Richardsor- »vith the 
men’s breakiasts. e wac as delighteZ to see us 
as we were him.~ Fe and his narty had come 
narrow escapes on their way to the front.” He has 
since risen to great distinction in<ne, service} the, 
last time I had the picasure *¢f, hearing. of “him 
from & mutual friend, he held the sors on colonel, 
and was a high official in the Pay Department. ie 

We had finished breakiast, and I was ‘watching 
the demolition of a large mound of stones that the 
enemy had heaped up against the inside ci the 
_Cabul Gate.- A fine man, of grand bearing, had 
apparently the directing of this demolition. He 
was dressed in Khalre. but I saw no badges of 
rank on him. Iouking round “towards me he 
exid, “Look here, youngster- suppose you ~Su 
joa way to the ton of that house, and see if there 
is 4 good view, be got from it.” I, thinking he 
was joking because he saw me ‘dle and enjoying my 
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pipe, calmly wigked one: eye and said, “Oh yes!” 
He smiled, and’ ‘urned rouni to some one who had 
addressed him. “Cur adjuvant, who, was sténding 
-Near me, said, “ Do you know who that is?” “ No, I 
don’t, but he’s a Cool fish,” I replied. He then tolé 
me that it was Brigndier-General Nicholson. I was 
soon at thé top of that house, taking”a couple ‘of men 
with me. We found two” mutineers concealed in 
one room,«who werepsMnptly shot. There was a 

ood vieWXo be obtained from the*tog? I reported 
“thefact to General N icholsqa, SH smiled, almost 
laughed, and, said “Thank you,” 

Later on, ee wints, spirits, champagne, etc., 
were discovered vy some“ni xen; luckily my regiment, 
being tie most advanced, was clear of it. - They 
had probably been placed there for the purpose of 
attrastirfg the men and“causing trouble. I heard 
that some women appeared, and showed the men 
where the'liquor was obtainable, and that some were 
thus allured away, and murdered. 

At about midnight a tall young sepoy ran from 
the enemy intothe middie obus, Kowling and yelling. 
We were all lyirig on the Zo: And asleep, offiters and 
nies of two ..regiments, viz. the 2nd Fusiiers_and 


and, Pupjaubees. Che officers were lyin; 
bridge over a canal. Some ajo el the 
sepoy, ‘and “we al' soon yjum%ed up. Lieutenznt 
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Davidson of the Punjaybees, whg was lying next to’ 
me, did not rise, so I tfed to of Qus him, and found 
that hé was dead. He Liust hav} : jumped up before 
the shots were fired, and received one of them in his 
head. . The rebel was bayoneted at the guard- 
house close by. 

Either before or after this ¢cvent, I-forget which, 
a reinforcement for the ‘enenty arrived from some-- 
where at the Cabul Gate, 7\d demanded adutiseion ; ; 
the man ee them called hiv-gi f, if I 
remember aright-e Gengral Bukht Khan. “fle lige” 
knew that the~ English were holding” that gate. 
‘Our officer who was commanding ye" gate guard, 
Lieutenant Sir Atwell Loke, Bart/ whe was on’the 
battlements, collected alf his men, ‘and, trested the 
General and his followers to some volle7s fired rift 
into the brown of them. They bolted, and4 forget 
now the loss they sustained. 

Before proceedi.i 1g further I must n3t- forgat .to 
“neention the spleadid sight our cavalry presented on 
this eventful day. They weredrawn up in a long 
line outside and abteast-of the Cabuf Gate to guard 
our right flank and.c’mg; and it was to open com- 
smunicatien with them that General Nicholson was, 
SOanxiexs, to oe the Cabul “Gate open, I believe. , 
They were TA “Bre from the Lahore | Ce, 
K*ssengunj, and ie ether paces kel!d strongly 
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harmless civilians, I)  nined th2m; some gave 
themselves away by cng’ag, smartly up to 
“atténtion” when call d sudde ily upon to do so by 
Melody. On the shoulders of others we found 
callosities caused by wearing cross-helts, News of 
‘hese mutineers having been stopped must havey 
spread, for after a time a nt-ber ef women and 
children accompanied by oniy a few mei appeared, 
who had not the slightest“»retensions to the military 
appearance “of Jack Pandy about ieee “ta the® 
crowd L saw one of apparently-the fair sex “carsying 
a baby ; she towc: ed aove the others ; sh? cawas yery* 
coy, too, and kept ‘twitching the cloth~sver her face. ° 
I called out to Melody toring th“ giantess-up to_ 
me. -He went up to hos and srid, “Left turn, to 
the officer, quick march.” A little wom7a accem- 
panied her Empty handed. While~T questioned ~ 
them, the all one kept h’ding her face and getting 
very nervous. [1 pulling at her chuddah, o* the - 
_ cloth native wemer wear over their ~head- and ° 
“SSoulders, she exposed to view ner atid, where- , 
upon Melody exclaimed, “ Sir! look-at the hands of 
her! the feet of nex!" aad pulling her chuddah off 
her head and face, “ Look at the béard of her!” ~It 
~mae4-sépoy with a beard of about ree days’ growth — 
<at—Sy closely. clipped mou:tache. The little - 
woman claimed the baby, and was let out of the cine 
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by theenemy. 7ortwo] — aours they sat motion 
less, men and horse's cm ally dropping, Colonel 
Hope Grant hav’ ‘ng several times to Anove the ling 
forward to get clear of the casualties, 

The 9th Lancers lost thirty-eight men and seventy- 
‘one horses, and Tombs’ troop of Horse Artillerr~ 
lost half its men. The 6th Dragoon ‘Guards, the 
Guide Cavalry, also the Punjab Ca“alry were with 
“Hope ( Grant ; all suffered -alike, and all were alike 
“undatais Sand brave: Fhe total loss of the Delhi 
Field Force on this-day-was 66 officers and 1,104 
“mets, killec and wounded. 

In our pos “tion. as the advanced brigade, on our 
gecupying tke aS “abul Gété we became the right of 
the force, while‘ tre left e-cupied the Government 
Cotiege. “On the morning of September 15 the 
“magazine wa~ captured, and heré Lieutenant 
Hare.of the Bengal Arti‘lery distinguished himéelf 
-by. throwing with his hands live shells with short 
‘fuzes- among the enemy in the-cemetery, who were 
causing loss and afinoyance to us. 

On the r5th I was wounded, and was laid up until 
the 2oth, on which day We cbtained possession of 
the-whole city. -My first duty was_ officer “of the 
Lahore | Gate : guard 1 had to allow pass ourefthe_ 
city the inhabitants: who were not mutinee! Saga 
“€poys tried to ge~ out, passing theniselves off s 
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A small dooly, cat :d by two min, now az peared 
on the scene, and t ry istonis' ment I heard a 
woman’s voice asking ‘r, English v here, the Gereral’ 
‘was. One of our met. brougat her up to me, and I 
Dheld a very pretty young lady. She informed me 
she was the daughter Gf Doctor M. of the Indian 
Medical Service. She had been in the city 
du‘ing the whole siegeé, protected by a faithful 
servant. “he -was, of cou‘se, dressed in native 
<lothes. 

wMy-faithfur Khidmutgar Jack, a Rarmese boy, 
who never ouce 1. ‘Ged to bring me\my meals even 
under the heaviest s{re, arrived with my breakfast. 
I invited che young lady to pa*take of it, but she 
declined, as she said she had ‘oveakfasted, and was 
asxious te-go on to.the General, and get a telegram 
sent off to her friends. Melody then aid in his 
blandest “ nanner, “Shure, sir, I’m the man to sée the 
‘lady safe fot the General,” and as Kwas anxious to 
get some ‘news of wha* was going on,4 sent him. 
au -&.M, smiled, and dear old Melody’s face gleamed: 
Ge eae started off “gether. He came 
back full of her accounts of the latrbreadth escapes 
she had experienced, and used to talk of the xaung 
lady as wis “aavoure: ; 
==_Csqn after the captt re of the city.a detachienf of ‘of 
tie xed to~take up temporary 
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quarte‘s inside the K ag’s ; ace. I was told an 
amusing story c° one of ou xen who had to sleep 
in 2room where he King’s 21 phants’ state trappings 
were kept, seme of chese being made of cloth of 
gold. The man chose one Of these for a matte-<s, 
and having adjusted it to his liking, exclaimed, “ If. 
my mother could only see me now!” . 
One of the duties of the gate guards was to 

prevent loot being xen out of -thexity. The 
Cashmere troops werc terrible haiids-t looting 
We caught:their mounted men carryiag gold bangles 
and jewellery ¢% all sorts in the; jacxbocts: Some 
fifty of them came up 10 the Caskimere Gate. We: 
stopped them, but “hey wanted @ show Fght ;“Some 
on foot even lightec the matches of their native 
firclocks. We formed up the guard and-closéd_the 
gate. Tiere were two officers on. this guard, 
Lieutenant Willes and myself. We had to draw 
our swords, an? were very nearly coming ‘to blows” 
with this party of men. 

~ The Cashmere contingent, some 1,200 _sttT er 
were with No. 47-olumn for the -ssault ; they. , 
retreated from the I¢gah, losing four guns. Major: 
Reid— who commanded No. “4 Column, was 
unfortunately wounded sé 9p Since TT auvanee. 
They et with «trong resist, nce, ee, 
orderly manner, coyrred by t ‘e Dor “hepand- 
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cavalry. Their losses were’ heavy,and amc..g the. 
wounded was my cou3: 4 Lic utenart Arthur Young 
of the 61st Foot. 

Some of their deac were left on-the ground, 
arida day or two afttrwards, when a party went 
gut to bring them in, it vas discovered that- jackals 
and dogs had eateri, or partly eaten, the bodies of 
thesnatives, but not a Eo ‘ropear' 's body had been 
touched, y mentioned this. to Melody, who at 
ace Sik «I don’t wander af it, sir; it’s the bad 
rum the Cominissariat have been issuing lately. 
The jackais don’t “tke the smell ~f it.” Some 
three’ or four years afterwards at Meerut a man 
of my”compfany cieg of liver con Solaint. His liver 
had so. much enlaiged that it” tas a record one, 
and_alt the doctors in the station went to see it, 
I was orderly officer that day or the <ext, and’ 
necting Telody at taptoo roll-call, I mentioned 
the fact to him. - He, without any hssitation, said, 
“T snew it, sit; that ‘ran could never- keep his 


“Gieswng; I always saw v his liver sticking” out, and ° 
poise ee of the compan. 


The Governor's Guard at Celhiv was a weekly 
duty taken by regiments -in turn; it was. a 
subalterns gaara. vq ‘elieved a sian of the 
Bray Féot on the one occasion I-was on it 4 


founcNt a ver disagrc ile duty. The provost- 
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marsk. >! kept me on tie move all day, every day 
accusing the nien of the “guard of looting, but 
‘never substantiating a sin, ale case> He was very 
energetic, I must sa™, in ef-deavouring to protect 
the property of native owr2rs who had Vanished 
with the King on the 2ota, and’ 041 one’ occasion 
when he entered a large house to see if all was 
safe, some other “energetic guardian of the law, 
seeing the outer door open, securely locked it up, 
and the provost-marskal was unfortung! aly, and ef 
course uiiv;jttingly, made a prisoner until the <Om- 
pany’s cooks, »vho were bringidg che “nen’s teas, 
saw him gesticulating front an upper window, and 
calling their attertion. They ze rted- the ‘matter 
to Colour-sergeart~Melody, Wwio went with some 
men to set the provost-marshal free. 
I was~one day on the Lahore Gate guard when 
a native came up Jaden with loot, and; ‘wanted to 
pass out. -I demanded his pass siened by. a British. 
officer, wich all natives ia the city’ were “cqfuared 
~to have about them, and to show when called pou 
to do so. He ty olied -he had ie acs usual 
reply of men not ficrnished with them, so we eased 
him-of his loot, and «urned him out of the gate, 
knowing that without a f¢ "gp ME wana HOE be able 
to re-enter the-city. 


We opened his- enormo.:s bundle, and fond a 
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number of nice things. I caose a white and brown 
Cashmere shawl, and ailowec each man of the guard 
to choose one article; Sue balance being put int~ a- 
store-xgom for the prize ag nts. Judge of my 
astonishment whep two hours after the man reap- 
peared from inside the” fewn with a letter from 
the provost- -tharshdf, staging that the bearer was a 
Government servant, who “had complained 6f being 
deprivedof his mroperty by i € officer commanding 
tie Lahore Cate € guard, who was request¢d to return 
it to hima without delay. 

I again asked the i fnan for his pass.” He declared 

‘he had lost it, and declingg: to say how he had 
managed tc get “isto the city again, I returned 
him the bundle.we had put {nto the store-room, 
and-_szyain~turned him out of the city. Again 
some two or three hours later he brought another 
official lef er from the provost*marshal, to “the 
~effect thgt_the fan had complained*tifat he had 
_Not haa all his“propertx® returned to *hith, and he | 
“partic dl mentioned a white and brown Cashmere 
cae atticles were ‘ngt returned the 
matter would have o-be sent up for the Governor's 
decision. : 

We had. thus to part ‘with our little souvenirs, 
“Ti away we sent the man, not otc of the gate, 
though, as. he had no pass, but towards the city, 
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where ‘we hoped he might ~meet some of the 
Cashmere contingent. 

“When about te leave Dell’ for England in April 
or May 1859, invalic ed, the provost- -marshg was 
kind enough to call to inquire after me. “We had 
had several dealings together. In Umballah before, 
the Mutiny I purchased from fim the only three- 
legged horse I ever bought, and in “Delhi he s¢ sold 
me another horse the, was blind *n ong Pye, and: 
the vision >f the other was only * “suff.cient, with 
the aid of Sis nose, for him to know when hjs tood 
was put in th” manger. The last” fime he called 
he brought with hima “parcel, and on bidding me* 
good-bye he handed it to ane Jeving, 4 Whén you 
get home give that‘to your mother, and gay the 
provost-marshal of Delhi sent, it.” Hetkasw that 
I had been very anxious about my dear mother, 
who had been d ‘ngerously ill, for I hat told him 
so on his-fe-mer visit. My we was about fO 
__ open the “pazcel, but he asked he? not w's:0 so 
until he had gone. When he had gone _w, Feet 
the content= to * 2 she identical ee an brown, 
Cashmere shawl I had choser out of the bundle at 
the Lahore Gate. 

The rules under whicl we were allowed to loot 
at Delhi were that we had to apply to the pris 


agents, “who were officers of different regiments 
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elected by ‘general vote, for passes, and applicants 
had ‘to pledge themselves ‘to take all they fou 
to_the prize agents, VE an it. .was “divided into“iwo" 
shares, one share being giverf to the finder, the 
ether to the prize fund. I would not apply for 
‘A pass on these conditions, but used to go “out 
occasionally ‘whea I feltso disposed. I was caught 
ome. “i.shared my cheroots, séda-water, and spoil 
with m;"<aptoi, and there was an end of it. He 
imfgrmed me that he had begs long on the look-out 
for me- for which I expressed my grativide. 

I lost all ry loot at the wreck of The Alma 
when _goirg home invalided in 1859, except a 
diamond brooch had sent to my mother in a 
FORy i: Af The Lahore Chronicve. And, odd to say, 
thé ““Asiimere shav-l I saved, as it was in my 
uniform box, “which I got out through my cabin 
porthole.--So that my dear mother received it 
szfely_after-all tne contretemps it ha-| met with. 

The King of Delhi bad fled to Hutafon’s tomb, 
whicii. was some seven miles away from the city. 
-The gallant Howson voluntéersd vo go out with 100 
men of his newly-raised cavalry corps to capture 
him.. He was allowed to do so, and effected the 
capture of. the Moghul Lmperor on September 21, 
with his wife and three sons. 


The capture was explained to~me by Hodson’s 
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second in command, Lieutenant McDowell of the 2nd 

~Bengal Fusiliers, who “was with himat the time. It 
Waan act marvellous for t.\edash ‘and nerve shown 
by Hodson.  Sevéra: thousand mutineers and the 
scum of Delhi were inside and, about the témb. 
Af-er Hodson had placed-his men, hé and McDowell 
entered the tomb, when he ordered thé multitude to 
lay down their arms; there was a pause; 2ad then, 
said McDowell, to hi wonder and” amaz¢nent the 
order was Obeyed. “fodson then called upon, the 
King and Mis family *o surrender them¢elvesr which 
they did. Thcy were quickly bundled into bullock 
carts, and marched back to Delhi ; on seaching the 
city they were placed under a Forrépean" guard. 

It was a slow and tedious teturn mach, on 
account of the bullocks, and the multitud¢10‘wed 
menacingly. Fearing a rescue, as hé had only 100 
men with him, H’sdson shot three sons of -the King, 
and threatene to shoot more unless the crowd, fell 
back. The tnrong then deapped behind. Faison 
has been blamed for this cct. But the end justified 
the deed. The King was capture?and brought in, 
The end of those three sons, if they had lived, would 
have been the gallows, for they were the ruthless 
torturers and murderers’Sf our poor women and 
ciiildren insidé their father’s palace, where they were” 
paraded for there fiends’ amusement, «and were 
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victims of their insults. as I shall afterwards show, 
before they were done t death. Some p 
utilated bodieS of cy woten and children pA 
exposed publicly at the K¢twali, dr head police 
“offre, on May Il, and I saw the bodies of the 
~thresgons of the Kiftg exposed there ‘on Sep- 
tember 22. 
Sone timé~fter the c4pture , che King was duly 
tried, thgrial ’ aking a long*tine. It ended in his 
“Deing traf. i sported to Burmdpt for life; He was a 
decrepit ond man, and loaked of sourse very 
miserable.” I, was ‘many times on suard over him 
“and his family. The officer of the guard had to 
muster. thém ah a certain hours,, so that I sawa 
good peal of them. 


“ 
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The Aldwyll éamily“and Peir experiegces—Miss M. again—Sir 
Theophis\, Metcalfe—W-:h a flying “column—Tfe Heights of 
Soffa—The caoaign in -Rofilcund— invalided honte—Wrecked 

“other. and Q. ‘A/ma—Musketry trfining at Hythé—Rejoins at 
Roor. e , Appeinted muskefty® ips/ructor—Appointed by Sir 
Hugh Bse adjutant of*the 130 ©.1, “= 

In 18«8 I*made the acquaitYance of Mir. and. Mrs. 

Aldwell and-family, ald residents &f Delhi. They 

were, therr living in the same house they lived jn 

on May to, 1857. Mrs. Aldwell and her. twe 
daughters were taken into the“<ing’s palace prisoners, 
oS ‘ : 
and*were paraded “with the many other ladies and 
children, when they were inspected, grossly insulted, 
ané aseNulted by the sons of the King above 
fnentioned, Mrs. Aldwell and uersdaughters were 
_ AG a 
dressed in native clozkes, when the eldest of the 
brothers (I think his name was Jumna Bukht) came 
- to Mrs. Aldwell. He Idoked “haxd at her, pulled 
her chuddah off her, and said laughing, “ You were 
not dressed like that the last time I saw you in your 
catriage-at the band.”” Poor Irs. Aldwell nearly 
fainted with fright, and on his asking her who the 
girls were, said she did not knoy:, for she was afraid 
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that if she acknowledged they were her daughters 
key would be murderef*too. “It is false,” he said ; 
“thse are your qaugh-ers,’\gnd_he® passed on to 9 
poor girl wrapped in*her mother’s arms, both crying 
piteously. They were separated by brutal violers 
Shevtly after Mrs. 4. felt, Some one? pullin; 
dress, and. on lookfag rounf found it -wi 
woman, who said tc her, "Go and hte yourselves 
behind that charpé..” . » pointing to sa napreDed 
standing up 4gainst a°=gall. They quick’, y obeyed; 
and from thst screen saw all the horror-strugls and 
moaning victims led forth to butchery near a well. 

~These poor sufferers” were the widows and 
orphans of officers, civil and miliary, whé had been 
massacred in the city Mat dfy, and whose bodies, or 
some of them, had been carted up to the ™*>sStaff 
Tower, oh the ridge, where some “officers and 
residents of the caatonment with their wives and 
children had calle’: ted to make a st&nd. The sight 
of these bodies’ determined our peopl¢ at the Tewer 
to make their escape, and-when it was sufficiéatly 
dark they did so by taking the Umballah road. 

This cart-load of Bodies was foynd by our troops 
on Jurfe 8, on their réaching the Tower. I am 
not sure, but I think a se¢ond %art-load was there 







on that day, 
To resume my narrative of Mrs. Aldwell’s escape. 
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At dusk the old worrar returndl to them,-aud told 
them to follow her. Sherescdted them to one of: 
sthe palace gafes, and “old heyito go, and co<eal’ 
themselves as best they couH. 
“Knowing where their old tilor lived, they went 
“Aun, and did not in” yain oe for concealment. 
“\cayse- ‘of th ir miraci lous escape is to be 
Steir being” descesdants of a princess of 
Deu... .0 had married Coleng Skinner, an English 
officer who raised years ce cavalry: corps, famed 
as Skjnnew’s Florse, and now that dashirfg regiment 
the rst Bengal Caval’y. 
: The hause in which these ladies were concealed 
was in aScreet’in which many sepgys of the mutinied 
74th Regiment-h, 1. were bietéd, or had quartered 
thesisc*'es. This- corps was one of the three 
stationed at’ Delhi on May 11. - 
Mrs. Aldwell would often overhear and purposely 
disten’to the Conversation of these Sepoys among 
thegiselves. “On some of them ri turning from a 
felt with us, a frequert occurrence, those who had 
not gone out jwouid eagerly saquire the result of 
the day's work. , To Mrs. Aldwell’s delight it was 
always to relate a defeat, and many times she heard 
sates, say that they cc<ld expect nothing else after 
“having been faithless to their salt. They >ften 
lamented in her hearing of having mutinied, and 
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woula sit about in Soups of thees : nd fours, looking 
miserable and talkir, d-spondingly. 

“Tried hard to pesy ide my, friends to write their 
experiences, atid pulj-h them, but without succéss, 
They promised to ditate them to me that I mig’ 
writ thein, but it neey came off, Two appoini 
for the commencemgnt were ‘madeé,. but- 
in tiffins. - One day yhen taking lunch 
a young lady whom} bad. not met bere b ».- was 
present. I noticed tiny she stared very Kard at mc” 
once or twice when I spoke, and there’ war something 
about her face that seemed fatvilfar to me. “Suddenly 
she jumped up, and holding out ber hand-to me said, 
“ Now I know who» youare, Mr, Walker 7 don’t you 
recognize me?” i “hesitdted, When she added, 
“ How is your Irish sergeant?” Of cours—sn® was 
Miss M., and the pleasure of meeting”. a dig under 
happier circumstances was mutual. » 7 

We had a’gond laugh about the gallant Melody, 
who was the f coud recipient of a Kandsome = c “pe, 
and some “ *baccy” to smoke in it, from: “Nis 
mavourneen. 

Some time previously I had mentioned to our 
hostess” the circumstances of the young lady ap- 
pearing at the Lahore Gait when I was gn guard 
there, and it so Kappened that they were old friends.” 


Mrs. Aldwell said Mothing of this to me,.and the 
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meeting was arra; ged 4y-her wit! out the knov iedge 
of Miss M. or myself; so.it was an unexpected 
pleasure to both. 
Many natives, among them , ajihs: nawabs, and , 
other tien who had had inf ence, were tried for 
repellion, mutiry, “and m‘urder of inglishmen, women, 
‘and chincen, on their “sapture bk; flying columns, or 
by. the po:? or civit cuthori Jes. Among these 
“The Rajah ° Bullumbghyr, : yho not only refused 
“to shelizr ané protect Sit: heophilus Metcalfe, 
Commissioner ~ of Delhi7when he souglit to take 
refuge int nis “fort, but who took, from him his 
valuable Arab horse, “and. giving him a wretched 
pony and ane rupee, orderéd hin? out of his fort. 
This gentlemar-was caught, teied for murder, and~ 
~ hung-—The troops were paraded to see his execution. 
It was very fortunate that Sir Theophilus did 
escape (the particulars of his doing so I have quite 
forgotten), not enly on his own account, but because 
of “the “service. he was- enabled to ‘reader to the 
Govérnment from his thorough knowledge of Dellz;- 
_ its efvirons, and inbabitants. Aiter the capture of 
the city he was™ble to lay his hands on the worst 
characters, met who had “committed initumerable 
atrocities, and don? the.greatest harm. 
~—-¢i Certain official remarked one day to the prorost- 
marshal, who was superintending the hanging of 
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some men, that tl ey seeme? to ake a long time 
dying. His reply was-that he had never yet. had 
a complaint from any of the many ke had attended 
the hanging ef. “Ee told me one day that as he 
was superintending he rope being adjusted round 
one man's neck, the man abtszd him 4rightfull ad 
said that he had ki led one ‘inglichwomap~and her 
two children, and ci2d haps. 

The 2nd Benga Fusiliers was one of-s-Tiu 
regiments to-compose® flying colums sert out into~ 
the Goorgaon District’ iu October~or . Novenioer 
1857, to take forts and strongholds, a and-clear the 
district of mutineers and +ebels. Brigadier-General ; 
Showers commanded thé columr; as*brave an officer 
“as ever drew sword- 

We captured the forts of _ Rewarrie~*ajjhur, 
Kanoude; Furucknuggur, and Bullum4ghur, as also 
the Heights of Sona. In one of the forts, I forget 
which, was discovered 28 lacs of rupees, or about 
£280,000, -wh ch the civ authorities “with ~the 
‘Glumn coolly claimed as? Government pro;=rty, 
much to the disa>pointment-and disgust of the 
column. General Showers, I -we’ told, regretted 
ever afterwards that Ke had not’ distributed this 
money then and there as p*ze-rConey to the column 
whe had captured it. 


At this fort, or another of the five, a quantity of 
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handsome Englist, furr ‘ture was { und in the p‘lace, 
amongst it Were two very.fine easy arm-chairs. 
One was looted by an office: of amy regiment, the 
other by a dashing “cavalry ‘ffcen The civil 
authorities made a great fuss’ dbout these chairs, 
and eventually. a reqrest_ was nade that those-in 
possessicn, should give ‘hem up. The officer of my 
Segiment mode, over his-to the” possessor, of the 
vit who prom, tly had a big hole dug in his tent, 
and buried them in.it. Next morring, or the 
foliowing, the “column tarched gaily. <way, the 
chairs, ¥ were left in- the pit, and when the ground 
was clear of prying eyes they were dug up, and sent 
into Delhi.- On the line of march the baggage of 
the column was cach serutinized, but no fine easy 
arm-cheirs. were tound. 

_ In the acton on the Heights of Sona a most 
exciting hand- to-hand fight took place between’one 
of the enemy ard a Sikh belonging tothe column, 
a gipat part of the men cf the force being.spectators. 
It wag a very pretty sighs, both men showing then 
selves experts with sword and sueld. Eventually 
‘the Sikh cut hit adversary Gown, for which he 
received great applause. ~ - 

In one of the tow2s wetook, as my regiment was 
Arawaup inside the gateway in an-open space I 


espied an elephant tied up in a yard. I feit certain 
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it hat belonged t» the erer y, and determined to 
appropriate it, M iking over command of. my com- 
pany. to my suba tern, Lieutenant- D., I went to 
_reconnoitre. “THe poor beast, was very docile and 
very hungry. The: ommanding officer, noticing my 
at~ence from the fink of my company, ordered me 
to fall in. He keot us ‘sta ading there pcarly an 
hour before he marched ~¢ back to. “ering np and dis- 
missed us. The ‘camp.was nearly-1 mile away 
other regiments had bein dismissed Teng bevore, and- 
thé men were hard at wofs looting. ~ 

My subaltern and I galloped kack‘to tne elephant, 
and found him safe and sound. We quite accident- 
ally met our dhoby, or washerrean, put him on the 
“elephant, and he “rove hém into-camp fog us in. 
quite the orthodox style, In this case thenld adage, 
“We never know what we can do “until we try,” 
proved true; for the dhoby had never before driven 
any animal-larger than a donkey, or ‘perhaps | a 
bullock. 

~ After having arranged Sor the care and foading 
of the elephant, m} subaltern and IJ, on returning to 
the town, found two five-bullock Carts full of grain. 
This was a valuable find, and they“were duly driven 
into camp. 

Seeing soldiers coming from the direction"6r the 
palace, laden with little mementoes, we made for 
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that building, and found it pretty ‘empty. I picked 
up rather a good-looking tulwar, ind seeing some- 
thing that looked like aillow on a hedstead, I made 
a cut at it out of pure miscKief.. It seemed to be 
very” hard for a pillow, so 1 examined it. . Some- 
thing glittered inside, wich turned out to be a piece 
of kingkob, or eloth heayil ly embroidered rith gold, 
-and of ‘great value. 

Another day al found a vary handsome riding 
~canril, but 2s nearly b broke my back trying to ride 
him, I° sold- him. I returned to Delhi* with five 
horses ; some L-found myself, and othé:s I purchased 
‘from those who had. A numbe? of horses were 
taken belonging to Coverniment, an¢ bore the stud , 
brands ;“these tha mutineers tad looted from the 
Goverrment studs, and the regular native.cavalry 
regiments that mutinied went off with their horses, 
whiclr were Government property? 7 

Soon after the regiment return’:d to Delhi we 
were “quartered in the King’s palace? [found a 
fine slab of marble, and had an inseviption engraved 
en it to the memory of a brothcr officer, Lieutenant 
Sherriff, who wag -mortally wounded on -August 
12, 1857, and | petsonally superintended it being 
placed. over his grave, which I knew well, as 
I” was present at his funeral. When I -visited 
the cemetery in 1875 I found the“stone in a good 
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state 6f preservation. But to my astonishment, in 
quite another plice i found a second monament 
erécted to my friend’s me~ory, — 

From Delhi I “ried hard*to get to the siege of 
Lucknow with Lieutenant, Harcourt of the 1st 
Madras Fusiliers, who hac been attached to the 
2nd Beneal Fusiliers during the siege ‘of Delhi, but 
failed. ” , 

I eventually succéeded in Seeing more service” 
with a_newly-raised Punjab regimens, the ~7th- 
Punjab Ifantry, which had been, raised aiid .was 
commanded 7 a cousin of mine, Colonel Robertson 
Larkins. The rcgiment formed part of the Roorkee 
Field Force assembled for a ormpaign “n Rohilcund 
in April, 1858. Th force crossed the Ganges at 
Hurdwar, and I was nearly drowned _on‘the evening 
of-our arrival. Swimming across the river, when. 
near the further-bank, and within twepty yards of 
it, I was too exhausted to bear up against the 
current, Or of our own men, a Sikh, jumped in 
and helped me~to land. “We fought three ‘actions, 
viz. at Amsoth, Bega‘walla, and Nugeena, before 
relieving Moradabad, which was.being held for us by 
Scindiah. In one of the 2 actions, Nugeena, I think, 
our cavalry caught a numoer of the enemy up trees 
before they had an opportunity of escaping into tiie 


town. They had been firing at us from-these trees. 
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None of them evcap <.-~ Under these trees we 
found a really beautiful native girl with an infant in 
her arms ; they were both dead, one piece of a shell 
had passed through chica and mother, ~ Thus, alas! 
do the innocent suffer with the gu'lty. 

The cemetery at Meradabad presented .a mart 
extraordinary appearance. “It had been desecrated 
by the mutinders, the -stones ic some “instar.ces 
“knecked_ over, in, others smashed. Scindiah had 
done his} best tq <“epaie the da‘aage, and the whole of 
the 7 monuments had been -waitewashed. There was 
one monumdént, “the braken piilar,” had had the 1 top 
-put on. I was invalidéd at Moradabad, and went 
up to Simla. 

In 1859 I was-invalided hone for my sixth 
sunstroke. _ On tie voyage we were wrecked in the 
P. and O. steamer Adma, in the Red Sea, on 
June 10. The vessel ran on a rock close to dhe 
of the Harhish Islands, a group off, and about forty 
miles froin, Mocca. 

This happened at about two o'clock ‘in the morr- 
ing. A bright moon was shinidg. Immediately 
after she struck,-the vessel heeled over to port 
at an angle of qnaite forty-five degrees. She was 
jammed hard and fast at-her bows, but her stern 
was 6ver deep water, and much lower than she 
was forward. As all the ports, including sternports, 
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were open at the time, > he ‘apidly filled, and 

there wes great fear entertained ‘that the weight of 

the water would cause the bows to slip off the rock, 

in Which case she would hav= foundered at once in 
" deep water. 

-~\As she filled sc rapidly-some “of, the passengers 
~could not open their edoirs doors, so had to be 
haved cit through their -portholes: Among the 
passengers were a number of kadies and children,’ 
as also a number of *Cficers. going’ home *walided. 
The ladies, as they always do in “Janger, behaved 
spléndidly: It was ‘impossible to -walg. alang “thie 
deck ; so, to pass the: ladies and “children from the. 
top of the saloon companion-ladder to the gang- 
~way, where a “boit awaited ton take then to the. 
island—really it is only a big~rock—a number 
of us gentlemen passengers formed a line Gutside 
thé starboard bulwarks. Our feet rested on a 
narrow ledge level with the boarding cof the ‘deck, 
We placed one atm over the bulwark to hod oa by, 
and in this Yianner we passed them along Gutside 
the bulwark without an accident happening. Luckily 
there was a caim, end the sea as.smooth as glass. 
No life-was lost in landing, but*the purser died of 

sunstroke in the evening. . 
The rock was of coral formation, dreadful 20 walk 


on for those without shoes. A number of ladies 
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and children were bar Xoated, and until they ,were 
bandaged with strips of canvas were unable’to “walk. 
A lady passenger, Mrs. Mackay, after having been 
‘bandaged herself, mostfaagnanimously, bandaged up 
a number of ladies and children. . We were without 
water, the salt water kaving got: into the tanks apd 
spoiled the fresh- so that“ our drink consisted of 
bottle.of beer “between 4wo men-a day, bow of 
clavet between tyorwomen, and the same allowance 
for | the children” 

Phe man witl. whom 2 Shared my bottle of beer 
a cafieeplamer from Ceylon—was one evening 
too impatient” to” wait for a corkstrew. So in 
attempzing ,to knock the top off the neck of. the 
bottle, he smashed it, and ane went the beer on 
the coral. I begged him td wait. Having been 
nearly all day: working on board the wreck, helping 
to get the stares out, I was parched with thirst.7 I 
went to tie ‘officer in charge of the.stores, and 
explained matters. He gave mt another bottle, 
which. I took good care“to open mys Sulf, sharing“, 
of course, with my. contrite chum, whose little 
“daughter implored him for sorne. ~ 

It was very pitiful to bear the poor “children 
calling out day and-night for pani / pani! (water! 
water!) “The heat was very great, Awnings. of 
canvas had been erected to shade us from the 
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burning sun. The glare fxow' thd sea, too, was very 
trying. ‘An attack by Arabs was“feared, as we had 
only six muskets and bayonets, but no ammunition. 

Ofie end of the rock was" sattdy, and was made 
‘over to the ladiey and children as a bathing-place. 
@ue evening at cusk, wher enjoying their bath, 
end having been Sealed of. men, screaming 

as“heard; a rush~was made to see the cause,-which 

see out to be the return of a boat that kad 
been sent by the caprain to-a large island fifteen 
miles distant to search fOr-fresh weer. None’was 
fourid, but they brougat some brackish at Was. FOt 
fit to drink. ‘The officer in thargé of the boat satd_ 
that the island was crowded with deer, “which were 
“quite tame and Came up dose fohe boat, vyatching 
proceedings. The laCies were afrdid that the boat 
was an Arab dhow. 

©n the third day we were picked up by H. M. 
ship Cyclops, t was known that she wuld d shoitly 
follow us into thc Red Se from Aden. She*was 
epgaged leyirz down the “elegraph cable. Gne of 
our boats had been sent back to the Straits of 
Babelmandeb té intefcept her,- giye notice of the” 
wreck, znd ask fo: assistance, ~The Cyclops took 
us back to Aden, and after a fow days’ stay there 
we were picked up by the P. and O.” stéimer, 
Bombay’and brought on to Southampton. 
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During my stay\in ‘Rngland I saw the wreck. of 
The Alma, under*the name of The Overlar'd Route, 
_acted’at the Princess’ Theatre, and it was very good 
indeed. I alsy. Attertvied a canmee « of musxetry 
training -at Hythe, the resutt c{ which was that 
I obtained the * musketry ins! sructorship . of wy 
regiment immediately I réjoined, “and put it throug. 
its first course Of “muskepry. 

i @ returned to India about eleven months ‘after my 
arrival i in Engin with a "Wich of 300 recruits for 
the ¢-HonourablC, \East India ,Company’s European 
‘arcillesy, saDper$, cayalsy, and ‘infantry. "These lads 

: had received “hardly chy eis Warley, the 
Compaay’s depot for recruits in those days. Many 
future solendid soldiers went from Warley Depdt. - 

We embarked ‘on the day Of the first big review 
of the Volunteers before Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. We numbered five officers, including 
the doctor™and’ 300 men. There “werealso officers’ 
and*s soldiers’ wiyes and ehildren. 

Just as we were about to sail, it Was discoversd 
that fhere was a soldier's wife ~about to pass on 
‘poard whose fame: did not ‘appear on the roll, Her 
husband, a sappex> had marvied without léave, and 
the poor wife was cOssecuently unable to accompany 
him.“ “As we were depending on getting a soldier's 
wife as a nurse for my little son Monty, I’went up 
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to the 2 captain of the shipeadd ay :anged to pay the 
woman's passage , out, on which*she was allowed 
on board, to her*own and her husband's delighit. 
Som years afterwards I “net? ber as a matron 
of the Lawrence/ Mifitary Orphan Asylum, near 
Fussowlee, holdins a very -honcurable and good 
Pasition. 7 7 

1 ‘ejoind my regiment.at Roorkeg and was soon 
hard at work at musketry. The wold, Brown Bess 
had been sent into ste; and we frere armed with 
Enfield rifles. Some, of the captg hs looked, tpon 
meas quite an inter’neddler, and aid ot Delite 
in anybody betig « able to-teath Tommy . Atkins how 
to shoot better than they-could. . They, the captains, 
all had to go through the ¢ course themselvesaand, to 
my great satisfaction, the captain who had given me 
the most- trouble, by arguing during ray lectifres to 
thé men, came up to me after his Jaturn from a 
shooting trip and acknowledged that shot his 
game 50 per cent> better than he did befor? hethad 
besn through ‘his course. 

About this time_old John Company's Army was 
taken over by the Qaeéen, and the Huropean cavalry” 
and infarttry were maderegiment$ of the line. The 
2nd Fusiliers became thextosth Royal Fusiliers. 
Officers were given the option of serving*“with, 
their ola corps, or remaining locals, or joining 
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the Staff Corps. \I résetyed a very handsome letter 
from the sergeants of the segiment, begeiag me to 
_remain with it, adding that the meii would go through 
fire and water wich re, and thatsthey were ‘ll so 
very pleased with me. But, *alag! I was unable to, 
as it was rumoured that the new ? ne regiments wovtd 
‘soon be ordered home to England, and a margiga 
subaltern on English pay meant poverty. _ 

“From my,old,: régiment I, was transferred to the 
and Goorkha, Rifles, and hat the honour of serving 
under et, Major, eerwards Sir Herbert Machete, 
viGonkK. GB. *It was indeed a pleasfire to serve 
under such an officer! 

Sir Hugh Rose was Corfimander-in- Chief in India 
at this,time, and-early in 186¢ he visited Deyrah 
Dhoon to, inspect the GoorKhas. He gave all the 
officers a very stiff examination in drill. The follow- 
ing mornings H His Excellency sent for me, and told 
me that he" ad much pleased at what, he had seen 
of the on parade, and “that as “Major Macpherson 
spoke very highly of me, he woulll appoint She 
_adjutant of a regiment as soon as I passed the 
“prescribed examination in Hitidustani, 

On September” 5 following I was gazetted as 
having passed in “Nindustani, and in the General 
»Ordets of the 11th I was appointed adjutans of 


the 13th Regiment Bengal Infantry. So Sir Hugh 
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Rose kept his promise as“sron 7; I gave him the 
opportumty. But, 4o my great grief, I had to leave 
the Goorkhas. 

It “was genera'ly- allowed tha! Sir Hugh Rose 
did more for the eFicitncy of the native artny than 
any Commander-in Chief béfére Kim. There was 
a =martening up a round,’ several eld commandants 
havit.x to “be eliminated. 

There was an amusing, story told of one old gentie- 
man who had-commanééd a regimen‘ “or mary years 
when Sir Hugh came atrcess‘him, Tie Commander- 
in-Chief asked him to cuange the front of h’sreganienc, 
which was in lir = and facing rorth, to the east. The 
colonel thought for some minutes, and, then in a 
tremulous voice saic es the achigh a ‘Tf they were in. 
column, I could do it.” 

It was ‘also related of this officer that he had a 
horror of flies. He was quite uneasy if he saw one 
in his room, and would go in pursuit of i with a 2 fly- 
flapper. There wis a youry subaltern in his corps 
wi had inar’y calls to tte colonel’s quartess for 
reprimands and good advice. Getting tired of these 
calls out in the middl¢ of the day-in-the hot weather, 
the sub took with hinr a match“box full of blue- 
bottles and flies, which he.surr~ptitiously let loose 
while waiting fpr the colonel to come intd~ the, 
room, or while receiving his reprimand. The 
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result was his spee ly dism’ssal home, with a rumbled 
accusation of always eating swéetmeats. The last 

- thing he saw as he *2ft the room was the colonel fying 
round the room in: “4 cry after aif néw acquisitions, 
fly-Aapper in hand. The sub.receivéd no more- 
invitations to *he colonel’s qua‘ ‘ers. 

I joined -my sew regiment at “Gorruckpore,<ad, 

. soon “afterwards we marched for Peshawur.’ Just 
before-getting there Sir, Eugh Rose dropped on 
in with tke. res Jt that We vad to half at Kyrabad, 

an _eacamping | sround “acro’s the Indys opposite 
Atucck, anu gommencé with the ‘‘goose-step,” and 

: work’ steadily througr’ the drill- bok. We were to 
remain at 4t until “the general reported the corps 
efficien®. 

During-this march the day we reached Jhelum 
snow fell, and settled for A few minutes on our 
tunies. Thi-~is the only time I have seen or heard 
ofa snowfall in the plains of -India ‘during some 
thirty-eight yeacs’ connéction with the country. 

Shortly after our arfival in Pesliawur anotaer 
_Sorps marched in. “he colonel" was riding a very 
handsome grey~ Arab charger, which evidently 
attracted the attention of some of the horse robbers, 
of which Peshawur boists many. He had also a 
“grey dogcart horse, which had sees its best days. 
Or the colonel’s return from mess, at about ten 
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o'clock that night, he visitid ‘the s ables, and finding 
that the horse attendants had put the Arab im the 
worst. stall, ordered them to. at Tac change them, 
-~Next morning hc was awoke %y his groom, w: 
informed him thaf some thieves had stolen the 
Aogcart horse, ha ing ert down fn opening ir 
.theback wall of i ine stable, and thas got the horse 
out, 

The robbers must Lave carefu’t iy watched and 
seen the stall the Arab ‘vas put into < An Fact, a ia 
days afterwards the celonel received a Jettectro, 
them, informing: hi him that the degcart, nureeien of 
no use to them, it vas the Ares they waated, ahd he 
could have it back by serding gne hundred + eeupess 
to some particular piace. his, I TMlieve, was done, 

and the horse was returned. ‘These genttemen had 
crossed the border, and were perfectly safe, 

I visited the hill station of Murree*Gm Peshewur 
on leave, Ic was ~ndeed a treat to get out of a 
temperaturé of ro4 degrees to one of betweer 50 
and 60. ‘ 

There was a peppery eld general pointed out te 
me up there who was always fall“ag foul of com- 
manding officers of regiments and batteries. On a 
brigade parade it was said tuat a horse of No. agun 
of 4 trooo of Horse Artillery had fallen just as the” 
troop wheeled intothe saluting base, and the gun; in 
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consequence, did nc* getju'te into line with the. others 
before reaching the flag at ahici, the general was 
Stationed. The- jor, commanding the battery, 


a fave tes ~siluted, galoyed-out as usual 


ana ‘placed himself beside the general,"who said, 


“Your guns are “not ‘dressed, sy? 


On the er 
manding officer explaining the accident which Pes 
sthe-< cause of it, the genem!” exclaimed, “D7— 4 your 
No: 3 gun, d-—xthem all, si!” Out galloped the 
maior, Halted KB troop, ana <commentey, “No. 

un, “de ae "No. 2 gun, ¢—— you Yaand fa 
up «> Bo. gun... He" then ordered, his troop to 
-« Wall! march!” retu-fied"to the/ (general, saluted, 

and reported, “ I’ve d-——d ‘them all, sir.” Peppery 
was norolussed ; *e could not a did not say a 
word, although the halting of “the troop necessitated 
the halting of the whole brigade. 





Another, 2 CRE occurred when a, kilted regiment 
seeved under his command. The corps had not 
been‘long out inA[ndia, aud ona brigade parade the 
coloneFtook every opportunity of allowing his mn 
to. stand at ease. Old” Peppery. ¢ dri not like this, so 
the called out *¢ the colonel, “Your regiment 
apparently can do nothing but stand at ease, sir; let 
me see you try some ‘Githe>manceuvre.” Out galloped 
the colonel, saluted the general, then turning towafds 
his xegiment, ordered: ‘‘ Highlanders, attention! 
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Right- “bout turn! Grovad ary ‘s! Pick up arms! 
Front! Stand at’ ease!” He then saluted the 
gereral, who was furious at beir*shown so simple» 
manceuvre. —_ ; 

A young medical officer. whoin-t meteat Rowul 
Pindee ‘ on my ret ‘n from. wurree, was very anxious 
_to-be allowed to” go to Roorkee Lollege to be put 
“through: a course of engineering. His commanding, 
officer explained to hiri that, as a medical officer, he 
was inelig‘ble, but a persisted ¥r his application 
to. his C-O. to sen 1 “his name~ to army. | = 
quarters. So,. te to pacify him,- they, i& Sctepder 
acquiesce, and a ‘ortnight oy so afterwards Ne was 
handed an examination’ paperyand told tat if he 
‘answered the fiftezn questions, rorrectly be might 
have a chance of going to Roorkee. L remember 
one of the questions. It was, “If @ cart-load of 
bricks costs ten_rupees, how much vill i it cost to 
build a luiatic asylum?” He never jar mentioned 
Roorkee again, ~ althougl- he. pyzzled over” the 
questions for some hours. 

At Pe~hawur, the brigadie?- -general had one day 
finished his inspection of a Bepgal cavalry regi- 
ment.- He had a very florid complexion, and was 

very proud of the few »ord> of Hindustani that 
he knew. He addressed the men as follows: 


“Soor log hum, burra rosy hat,’ the meaping 
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of which is in English “ «Pigs, I am very rosy.” 
What he wanted : > say was “ Stwar log hum burra 
vazie hain,” or “ ‘ Troopers, Tam very pleased.” Of 
course the commar ling“officer explained to thé’ men 

at the brigadier wished to Cxpress to them. 

hi Peshawur e~ery ‘eaant of ashouse must keep 
Chokedar, or night watcliman, whose duty it is to 
guard the house and property~of his employer.’ 
These men are armed to the teeth, and it is not an 
uncommon. evert, to hear then let loose. their pistols 
at t right. Pat. obligattor t» keep thes: menin 
“snes efaplayment i is no. doubt’ ‘a case of bia ackmailing, 
but its necessary to"conform to #~here so many 
cutthroats and born bandits swarm. 

One morning whe riding out >f"my gate, on my 
way to parade, [ found a dead man just across the 
road. “He hed been shot during the night, but I 
never heard. ne whom. My chokedar had gone 
home. W'~nte returned in the © evening, I asked 
him if he knew anything~about it.~ He replied, with 
a grit. that he did not; Wut that he~hed heard a 
pistol*report during the night. 

“Thad a particularly nicc Tittle Chokedar in my 
service at Pesha."ar, a stalwart young man, always 
cheerful, and very f-nd ef playing with my children. 
He head 4 little bull-terrier, given him by a former 
master, and this dog killed snakes in a very scientific 
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manner, never giving ther, a chance of biting him. 
One Cay he came“to me‘ and a¢<ed for a few ‘days’ 
leave, as he had-heard of a man_ of a tribe, or clan 
witk’ whose clan his had Sble ‘Cfeud. The eA 
was coming down +> Peshavur with a- batch 
horses from beyond the frontier, and “he added, 
‘“ This man’s tribe has had last blood.” I gave hiin 
leave, and away-he went. About. four evenings 
afterwards I found him in “my garden explaining to 
my little soa, Monty. how he had shot fhe man, 
gaing though the whole. perfory: nace, which” he 
afterwarc>.did for pty edification. - 

The heat ir-Reshawurin thé Hot weathéNis very 
great. Many people sleep on the Tops .of their 
-houses, which are-flat rodfed, md have coolies with 
large nand punkhas to fan’theni. -‘These men stand 
by the bedside swinging the“punkhas, which have 
long stems resting on the ground, with the -end 
between the coclies’ feet. 
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In the 32nd Punjab Pioneers—Buxa—The req bullock and its owner 
On the march tc” Dinapore—Accident,to the raftPig-sticking , 
-—Road-making in the Hirhalayas—'riger-hunting—TOid in 
zandstgne rock. 

AETER “eaving.\Pechawur <Q was oat at 

Lucknow, afterwards at IK ussowlee. Yhen éx- 

“changed, into the end Punjab sie which 

“regiment I joined on “is tharch tFuxa,, Bhootan. 
We had difficulties- about, food supply for officers 
and men at Bux®. _At the offers’ mess we had” 
lived on ducks, fowls,, and eggs for weeks. On one 
occasion we were reduced to ducks’ eggs. It then 
occurred to me that ever since the regiment had 
- been at Bukza I"had noticed a certain «ed bullock 
wander about the. fort anc _Precincts at its own free 
will. tt would spend the ‘night in the @xecutire 
engineer's compound, and ramble.about ae graze 
in the jungle hard- by all day. ~ 
I mentioned this to another officer, who said that 
he had noticed the dim?\ too. So we determined 
to turn it into beef that evening, which was_dore, 
and just in time to have the liver and heart cooked 
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for the-mess dinney, to every one’s delight. Fresh 
beef and salted were enjoyed for some days after. 

L_ obtained Igave shortly aherwards to visjt 
_ Umballah te-beifg my fail. ‘to Buxa. ‘Thad 

_many commissions to execute .or officers and the 

wives, for Buxa *; quite ift the wilderness, perhaps 
_ jungle would bethe better word, especially in the- 
rainy season. Some of chem requifed cooks, some 
bhesties, or water- carsiers, some washermén, offers. 
tailors, ete5 etc., for>tn Bhéctan~no servants are 
obtainabie. 

Soon atver any arrival ir. Umballab 4 made» my 
wants known’ ad had ‘aumberless applications for 
the vacant posts from servants of all destriptions. 
“Among the bhesties I observgd“a man wearing a 
cap made of Bhootea blanket, staff, a material quite 
unique. I asked him where he had obtained the 
stuff, and he informed me that he had been to 
Bhootan w:th the 1st Goorkhas, wnich ‘regiment.we 
relieved ct Buxa. I was Yastonisbed at his- wishing 
> return tktre, as most of the servants detested the 
place, ard I asked him if he tiked it so much that he 
was anxious to return. 

“No,” he replied, “ but the uay I left with the 
Goorkhas I could not cat/n ry bullock, and I want 
te go back on its account.” 

Here was the owner of the bullock we had killed, 
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and eaten with such grito, meve than a thousand 
miles away from the spot! I said nothing ag to its 

te, but told him'that I required a bhesty, and he 
“might consider hirseif my servant-- To this he 
“gladly assented. Bhesties i in the hills—Buxa is a 
hill station about” 2,060 “feet abée sea level—use 
bullocks for carrying water in tw large skin bags, 
_slung one on either side of the animal. A fewdays 
.after we had retuned to Buxa, the bhesty came 
smiling ap, to_me scying, ‘“T know ail <ehout my 
* bullock, | Sahib ; K suppose the mess will pay me for 
“HP He was. paid | the price he asked” for it, and 
-was quite satisfied. 

At thé base of the Buxa hill there is a belt of dense 
“jungle twventy- “two” muses in ‘breadti, and in Bhootar 
the rainfall. is very heavy, sv that to leave Buxa, 
or get “to it, during the rainy season is an arduous 
undertaking. The Bhootaneas are a fine race of 
mountaipeers ; many have fair complexiens and rosy 
cheeks.- Their cattle arC very much like our Eng- 
lish “arimals, and without the hump~*cémmon 7o 
Indian’ cattle. 
“The inhabitants manufacture very” handsome 
blankets of brigh colours, and the villagers sup- 
plied” us _with excciem milk, butter, and eggs. 
Handsome dogs, both large and small, used freauerly 
to be brought in by them for sale. On riding in 
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from Ceuch Behar /.> Buxa one Afternoon, I came 

across a tiger feasting . off a builock he had. just 

killed. I had t6 ride within bé ween thirty and 
forty yards of-hen. He loodePrup and showed his 

teeth, but Gid not roar. I gave ny horse the off 

to distract his atte“ition, ana i rode past ; the tiger did 
“not attempt to lerve his kill, and as soon as I had 
“passed continued his repast, . 

From Buxa, after a «wo years stay,-my regiment 
was ordered to Dinapcre. The fires marci out Ao 
Alipore i is a long one of twenty- -to miles, through 
the belt of | jungle I ‘have aboye mentvned. he 
encamping grcand is on the danks of asriver. «Late 
in the evening, after dark, I was sibenarenaing: the 
crossing of this rrver of the ‘mé{s-tent andl other 
property. This had to be conveyed acress on rafts 
canstructed of several dug-outs, or small canoes, each 
cut out of a trunk of a tree, fastened together 
with green“canes. used as ropes, “anda Alatform 
made of “bamboos placea over *he tops “of the 
ca..oes. 

I had “een a cart. run on “to one of these rafts, 
and ordered the sentry in charge-to allow only one 
mess servant to go over with it, for fear of too much 
weight forcing the gunw/tes “of the canges under 
waver. ~ It was very dark, and while my back was 
turned the raft was shoved away from the bank, and 
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started to cross over.4 Presefly I heard-shouts 
from mid-stream, and by stoaping down and looking 
~along | the surface ae the water I cauld see that the 
raft was sinking, and chat seven mrn!on it were up 
‘to their knees in _witer. Some jumped “off, others, 
rolled off, and all were calling out for help. I- pulled 
off my coat, and swam to them. iemanaged to lané 
four. men one after the atiier, among them thé dis- 
obédiens’ sentey, who had hic greatcoat on. Two 
sw2m out, and nly one matt was drowned. The 
water ryas icy cold, as it ran i straight down) Trom the 
hills 

"As soon as-the raft Had got rid*of*the .weight of 
the men it rose to the surface, and .was duly taken 
over to the other si side. For savirfg these men I was 
presented -vith the bronze medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. 

While quartered at Dinapore some men who lived 
otran island i in the Ganges, some twenty“miles away 
from “the stations presented, themselves before the 
cantonshent magistrate and begged him to se“ 
some officers out to kill’the wild. pigs on thir island, 
as they were destvoying the crops and killing the 
inhabitants. The magistrate told them he had no 
power to, send officers ‘anywhere, .and, pointing 
towards our mess-house, advised him to g*e fis 
information there, and he would find that the officers 
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did not. want sendj..y to hunt the wily boar when 
they knew where to find him. 

They came. “Colonel Black/yood, our com- . 
mandant, and: bt were sitting. ‘a the verandah 
abusing Dinapore as being | a. slow, uninteresting 
place at that time’ of year—May, I think, was the 
~nonth, or the heginning of June, perhaps. On 
‘hearing -tieir news we jcmped up_ Gelighted at the, 
prospects in store for vs. We took the me over to 
the Rifle Biigade mesc, and within an houfa pasty 
was got Up to start the Cext evening for | the asland._ 
There were about twelve ofvus altogetk=s, 

The first dry we speared even boars ; it wae very 
bad ground, full of holes and PS: There were 
‘also fields of castoz oil plants, anjong which riding. 
after a pig is very dificult, for unless ope sits tight 
the plants will get between knee and saddle, and horse 
and rider will more than probably part company. 
Another disidvantage i is that the boar is sometimes 
lost to sight of the rider, “but the-boar can “sée his 
pt~suer wel’ enough, and if he takes it into his 
head to <harge, cnight woutid the horse badly, ot, 
even bring horse and’ rider to carth. Captain A. 
Crookshank, of the 32nd,1 who was out with us, 


1 Afterwards Colonel A. C. ¥ Crvokshank ; he was killed at 
the, head of his regiment in the Black Mountaina most 
popular ad galldnt officer. Three of his sons are officers in the 
Royal Engineers, 
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nearly had his boot torn off be: leg by a boar that — 
jumped open-moCthed at him in among” castor 
oil plants. : 

As we had taki nov? our tents to this islana, and 
plenty of, ice—a 1 ecessity, “for the time was the” 
hottest of the year—we “remained. for a second day's 
sport, We.killed five more boars,.while a sixth got~ 
off by taking* to the weter anc swimming +o the 
batik of the fiver. 

~Just as we were about to~teturn to our tents the 

islanders came up to us*sa> ping that they | “Yould now 
shew us the largest bocr on © ne island, vantl that he 
was very fierce, They fan off to A pile of long- 
stemméd crops lately” reaped, and having climbed 
up onthe top “cojamenced hewling and dancing 
about. Qut ran a pig, but” being a sow she was 
allowed to Zo. Presently there was a rustle;_a 
magnificent boar broke re ‘and went away. 
Eirstly | he “made for a field o OSgastor ail, but as he 
‘Maatradh and full ef g¢we husticd him. out of this 
easily- He broke in frofit Sf Crookshaak} who, afer 
_arun of about half-a-nile, got first spear, He died 
very game, charging till his"last gasp. 

I was very un.ortunate in this trip. I Kad both 
my horses wounded» onc badly. The way the latter 
-wounds occurred was as follows: A boar broke 
between myself and another officer, and ran back; I 
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turned my horse rov'ad to ride after him, calling my 
friend’s‘attention. The boas, on hecring my voiceand 
seeing me after himn, turned and eli arged me before 
I couid get my’ horse into hisstrice ; he jumped at 
my horse’szhest, whic!: he cut ¢ pen, and in passing 
through -his hind-1 fegs cut” both ‘his hocks badly, 
Roor Prince, a bay Arab, was laid up for two 
months, 

I got ret spear off-that boar, and.it Tas fot 
until after I shad done*so I discovered how badly 
my” poor : fi cag had been Mjured. He was bleeding 
in stream$ from his cllest. 

It is not always by any mezns that the first spear 
kills the boar. Fhe man whe takes first spear 
claims the tushes, “but the, mightf boar in’ some. 
instances takes a lot of killing, charging again and. 
again, with his little eyes flashing fire, and rasping 
his tushes until he receives his quietus. 

I met a men once, Yat he was not in the Service, 
who boasted of the number of first. spears ; ke “had 
“akon, Mén-vho have keen out with him, however, 
told me that was alt he rode fcz, leaving the killing 
of the boar to others.” A most - t-unsportsmanlike 
proceeding; he should assist. Pig-sticking is- the 
finest sport out; it beats Voth tiger-shooting and 
fox-bunting, in my humble opinion. 

From Dinapore we were ordered off to assist in 
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making a cart-road in the Himalayas, from the plains 
to the hill statior-of Rafikhet, which was then in 
its infancy ; it i close to both: Nainee Tal and 
Alniérah. This wes in the ‘cold weather of 
1869-76. _ 

Toe regiment ‘was told off into.working parties of 
two companies each, which were encamped from five’ 
_to. six miles spar It was most delightful .work. 
and we- were | in a spiendid climate. Officers of * 


working. parties” received working pay as well as 
the ‘men, " Trere was-good shooting aad fishing 
around? 

> My men earned ffom nmepence toa shilling a day 
each, ar-d the harder tiie rock we had to Cxcavate the 
more mnonéy we get, fof we worked by contract 
One afternoon scme villagers came into my camp, 
and bégged me to go to their village to shoot a tiger 
that was killing their cows. Four of us started on . 
two €lephents en avery shock time. , On turning 
round a “low hill near the village we immediately 
came pon the tiger eating’a cow he hadckilled. 

The two of us on the leading elephant fired, and 
we distinctly ao the bulets hit.” Phe cowardly 
brute, instead oi {~sharging sneaked away ‘ato the 
jungle and ascendecethc hill. We dismounted, and 
went “after him on foot, and finding blood-tracks of- 
two distinct kinds—one dark, the other light—we 
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knew that one was_a serous wound, and the other 
slight.- In fact, stripes mas hard hit. 

We tracked him up to a small pol of water where 

he Kad just beén drinking? thep into a patch of 
‘jungle, where’ we lost his track, and ineffectually 
“searched for it until it began to get dark, whra we 
_determined to return to Camp, and come back the 
following -morning- to find the tiger- 

On again reaching thé poel “of water above 
mentioned we found -jt quite rec with blood, and 
thet the tiger had been roll‘ng in it. 7 We retfirned 
soon after -daybreak- ‘next ~morning, and™ hunted 
high and low,- “but never foynd stripes. He, must 
have died, for the-villagers wére never troukled with 
him again, and ke did nof return te his ‘ill. + 

My wing armourer was’ Mussulman, a convert 
from Hindooism. At his shop the pickaxes,“mining— 
jumpers, and other working tools were steel tipped 
and repaired. t1¢/was an’ exccilent- maui, but 
superstitious to s>surdity.~ I had engage. -him at 

~ Dinapore ; his name wasSunt Lall. I used £6 visit 
his shop several times daily tasee that the wofk was 
getting on,~I ‘had- noticed for some time that he 
had becn very hospitable to two re“ ious mendicants, 
and they were frequent vis‘tor~ at the forge. ‘Not 
~having.seen these men for some days I asked Sunt 
Lall what had become of his friends, the fakeers, 
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He replied, “Huzoor bhiob Sante hain” (Anglice, 
“Your Honour knows ~well” ). I declared my 
ignorance, and a.ked him {o explain himself, He 
then. Jooking at me with incredulity stamped ¢n his 
face at my declaration of ignorance, stated.that these 
twomen had gore .ca_village and asked for milk,’ 
that tne villagers had abuced them, and driven them, 
out of their village, That the fakeers then turned. 
themselves into ‘tigers, and commenced killing the 

villagers cows im revenge” for the insults offered 
them Tirt lM had gone.out, and killed a Hager: erzo, 
one of tke fakeers. The other, having again changed 
himéelf fato a man, kad retarned, and “told Sunt Lall 
all about the catastroche, and then disappeared he 
knew not where. - 

Old Sunt Lall rost thcroughly believed this yarn, 
and would no* listen to any argument against it. 

On the works one day some of the men called my 
attention toa huge spherical BN] of sandstone, about 
two fee(Nn diameter, that had just been, excavated 
out of the sandstone reckon which, they were , 
workirg. By striking. the ball-yith a pickaxe the 
outer surface would shell off qcite eveily. When 
they had reduced” “to the size of an 18-pour shot 
they declared their i iptent‘on to take it down to camp 
for my-béys, Monty and Sam, to play with. Jt was - 
rolled about, and knocked about for some days, and 
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its diameter further deceased by shelling off, until 
one dzy when struck with-a’ ‘dumbbell i it broke open, 
and they found a live toad insi’s, “The boys ran. 
off Zo call me, “but when ‘arrived the toad had 
disappeared, ‘and we-could not find it. ‘Fhere was 
a precipice covered with jurig gue within a fey~Teet, : 
with a river below it, aad I imagine | it must have 
madg for. it. In-the centre of the stone was an 
oblong cavity, The quartér-guard was close bys and 
all the mer aot only-saw it,-butsome handled the 
tead. Fhe guard haa -to * fall in * -for'sunset, and, 
when they. were disrrissed. it had vanished. 

In the cold- weather of 1877-72 niy regiment was, 
ordered i> Umballah, .. wh€re, we got cemfortably 
settled down Cnee agaift in bungalows. Im 1872 I 
attended a garrison course of i instruction under the 
popular and clever Garrison” Instructor, Major AY 
Cameron, V.C., and a cavalry course of instruction 
in equitation with “ae rith* Hussars; undér their, 
well-known ridiry-master-Captain H. McGee. 
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Simla—“Theatricals with" Sikh actors—Repeated at Umballah—The © 
- Behar famine—In charge of ~oad from” Hazepore to Nepal— 
Lord Mayo’s assassination—44th Goorkha Rifles—In Assam 
~My first buffalo—Tiger v. Figer—Two white tigers—Under _ 
oxders for the Afghan War.- 
In 1873 I ‘was ordered up with~Captain T. 
Nichells, ard efour companies of the Piogeers, 40 
Simla, te open out t the Simla agd Thibet yoad. We 
were. enCampec at Mashobra, wheré. Nicholls and 
myself built a very pretty little cottage each. The 
work wes light compared to what we had done on, 
the Rhanikhet roa? ; the’e was very little rock, and 
consequently *t did fot pay the men so well. 

When in Bhootan I had written two plays for the 

. men tc-act, and they did it so Well that I determined 
to” bringthem out_ in Simla. ~sLord Napier of 
Magddla was then Comsavander-in-Chief4 he togk 
great interest in the work we were employed on, as 
tt ‘was at his suggestion that.the Pioneer regiments 
were raised. Caf‘ain Nicholls and I were aving 
lunch-with His Excellency one day, when I mentioned 
to him-my intention to bring out my theatricals in 
Simla, and asked him if he would do as the’ honour 
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of patronizing them. “is Excellency at once 
assented, and expressed his pleasure at the idea. 
The plays came off shortly aftUrwards ; not only 
didYord Napier’attend thens, but jhe Viceroy,.Lord 
‘Northbrook. - We had a crowded house,- and t 
‘acting of the men_was muchap, ‘landed. The p%eces 
were The Bengalie Babos, or One Way t to a Fortuke, 
and Khode Bwe sn Search of , kis Father. . They 
were written in plain Hindustani, that any onewho 
had been if India six”months zould understand. 
Between-the plays a sepoy dancea~tht Highland 
Fling in full Highland-costume, which brought down 
the house, more especially az he. Would % Keep his 
eyé contincally on me, stationed behind theslips, for 
the changes of” figure, which ,was ewdente to the 
audience. 
In the cold weather of 1874-74 there wasa camp. 
of exercise at Umballah. I was dining with Lord 
Napier one evening wnen Hir eee agzed me 
to get up.the tbeatricals-again at Umba”ah, as he 
expected Sir Charles Staveley, then Commanier-in- 
Chief at Bombay,to stay with him, and he was 
anxious thatSir Ckarles should see the men act. O$ 
cours we did so, and again met “‘ith great success. 
The 11th Hussars kindly giaced their theatre at our 
~ disposal for the purpose. . 
The ‘Sikhs“seemed to take naturally to acting ; 
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three of them had to sing songs that I composed 
in their parts, ard sang” them splendidly. They 
stipulated that I should take a part too, so that.my 
work’ was cut out for me, as I was. prompter and | 
“Stage manager. 

Two sepoys took remale parts, which they did to 
perfection. ‘When the curtain was raised for us 
Xeceive the applause of the auditnce, in “ans@er tc 

which weal made profound selaams, the band struck 

up. the Valentine galep, to wh‘ch the company, taking 
‘partners, danced uatil the fa, When I was. S with the 
44th, Goorkbas afterwards I started thediricals with 
‘them,-and with the same success, 

In 1874 my regiinent was ordered to the Behar 
famine. I was pu in charge of a road from. 
Hazipore to the Nepal Fro‘ttier, with several off. 
shoots, and had with me my wing of the regiment, 
consisting of four companies, My duties were to 
keep the.rodds i in repair, and pass the cérts of, grain 
alongvas fast as the bullocks could” ‘travel, As well 
as I car: remember I had froin eighty to “Tainety més 
of road to look after. Governman supplied me with ° 
four horses, and I had taken my own Arab down, so 
Thad five to do my work on. One of the Govern- 
ment ‘horses, a big grey Waler, was an awful brute 
to ride at first. He once buck-jumped myseir and _ 
saddle off him; he allowed me to-catch and saddle 
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him, tried to go throvgh the same performance again, 
but failed, then walked hatkwards“for some distance ; 
he got tired of that, and then behaved properly. He 
ote turned out a good pig-sticker. 

The sepoys were Aistributed along - ‘the road 
twos, at’ about a anile or sé distatt, to supervt tend 
*ke work performed by “gangs of coolies. These 
~epairs wére constantly required, for 4 line of wwo-or, 
three hundred carts would so cat up the road as to 
make it impassable, tre carts aot “being aFowed pn 
the metailed part. At frst 1 used-to Tt up the ruts, 
as I had be2n advised | to, with jungle grees, plaptain 
stems, etc., but the first gang | of carts passing would 
pulverize all this; and the roadway was worse than 
“ever ; besides whieh there wa the expensé, as the 
grass, etc., had to be prid for. . So instead of filling 
up the ruts I had them cleared out, and kept quite 
level. The carts used to go along splendidly on 
comparatively hard ground ;~ at fast the 2 sits bad 
been wortt so deép that the cart axles caught cn the 
irervening- ground, Athen abandoned the ‘toad, 
‘and took the cart~ ‘right acrocs country. In “several 
instapces I’sent men ip high tees to look out for 
villages I had to pass, and on geting their compass 
bearings would make a -bee‘line for them, and so 

‘ sare The carts miles of road. 
My non-commissioned officers were supplied with 
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ponies to enable them to superintend the sepoys in 
charge of the geags of ~oolies, and pay tke latter 
every evening. One of the havildars, or sergeants, 
naméd Bussunt Sing, hada very handsome chéstnut 
pany. “One afternoon he, disiioumed: it, when,” 
wituout any appare. Sit season, the animal rushed at” 
him open mouthed, knocked him, down and set 42. 
work. to munch his left.arm, kneeling -upop him, 
Bussunt tL Sing was «esculed fe a sepoy, but not until’ 
he hadareceived sych injugtes that ‘he had to be 
pensigned” fot iife. 

He declared that he had ‘sever ill- uséd’the pony, 
and, knowing “the man, weil, I do notebelieve that he 
had. The animal «was perfectly quiet With anyone 
else, aiid I Gsed to rat him. He seemed to like te 
be taken notice of, but ‘if he even heard Bussunt 
‘Sing’s voice“he would try to break loose, and when 
he saw the havildar he would show the wildest 
excitéinent? an@ try-to get “at him. 

It was hard work forthose eXgaged. on famine 
duty, for it necessitated “exposure all, day tothe, 
fierce’rays of the sun uring thehottest time of the 
“year. 

Colonel C. M. MacGregor,’ the Dire.tor of 
Transport in North-Behar, wrote and thanked me 
-very much for the good state of my road, end the 

1 The late Sir Charles MacGregor, K.C.B. 
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trouble, I had takep with jt. When His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales visited India, Captain 
Nicholls and myself were invited by the Honourable 
Sir Tichard Temple, K. CSi., Lieut.-Govertior of 
“Bengal, te journey from Delhi to Patna at 
‘Government expense, a distavc ce “of 629 mig 
have the honour, of being presented, to, and of 
“breakfastirg with-His Reyal Highrress on agcount, 
of the good work we bad « done daring t the famine. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of Colonel 
MacGregor’s charge I -vilk mention“a vew of the 
details. “He had’ 50,c00 two-bullgck eaxts, 15,000 
pack animals working under, His superyision, which 
carried from first to last 282, cottons of grain, equal 
+o four millions ‘of-bags.” He Aad to distribfite this 
mass of grain among the many depots and granaries. 
He had sixty-five British officers under his iminediate 
command, and at his disposal two eonipanies of 
Sappers and. Miners, and my ‘our Zompanies of the 
32nd Pioneer Regiment. ‘The rest of the’cops was 
-employed Constructing 4kerailroad. He displfyed 
the. character of-/a_ grand ~administrator, ‘which 
afterwards ac Quarfernmaster-Genergl of the Army’ 
he exhibited so well. 

‘Before the regiment had_ret»rned from the famine 
‘istrics we received a letter from Army Head 


quarters, on September 14, 1874, informing us 
fa 
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that the 32nd Pioneers “was, the best shooting 
regiment in the,- Native Army for the ‘season 
1873-74. One of the paragraphs runs as follows : 
ai cane (the Gommander-ipe Chief) observes 

the ‘position this regiment has aftained as the’ 
én the Native “Army is due to the superior 
practice of the wing commanded by Major Walken, 
.to whom special credit is clue.” “So what with our, 
musketry, - our- ‘theatricals and the famine the 
Pioneers-scored, i in 1894. 

My.work during the” farsine brought mr a gréat 
dealin cont=st with the-Beharindigo, plentérs, from 
whom I received the,greatest kindness and hos- 
pitality. “ They form a great sporting Community. 
The Behar “Mounted Riffe Corps is composed of 
them ; they are fit to go any~vhere and do anything. 
Mr. Charles “Swaine, now, alas! no more, of the 
Ottar Factory, very kindly invited me to make his 
faatory. shee head-querters of my wing. and in his 
compound were pitched tie hospit2l and other tents. 
He ‘wes kindness and hosoitality persenified, He, 
would’ send me out fresh breaa avhen I was miles 
“away in the jungle, give m+ notice of pig-sticking 
meets, and put out ‘horses on the road for me to ride_ 
in on to enable-me to-be present at the sport. 
~ The coolies employed on the famine reliefworks 
were paid in copper tokens, each of 3 which represented 
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so mugh rice; they. are“a pice-eating population in 
Behart These tokens were taken by the recipients. 
to the rice depos, and exchanged for food. This 
was ‘the i ingenious invention ‘af Sig Richard Témple, 
K.C.S.I.,-Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. It Preveprad 
fraud, and saved the co3t ° of" transporting and 
guarding treasure. The Tolens: had been duly cast 
wat the mint, were about the size ofa shilling, and, 
holes had been punched out ir the centrg through 
which a stfing couldhe passed, and as the cooljes 
had not” pockets, they -ouid tie theSe Tound’ their 
waists or recks. 

In the cold weather of 18757 “76 the aand “Pioneers 
formed part of the camp of @xercise at “Delhi, at 
which His Royal Highness the Prince’of Wales was 
present. It was a magnificent, atrair, Qur Cavalry 
Division was second to none in the world, and right 
proud was Lord Napier of them, as he was indeed, 
and had gaod reason to be of ‘the whalé forre, 
The army gave a grand bail to His Royal Highness 
inthe King’s Palace, ithe Diwani-i-khas {private 
audience hall), on-Japuary 12, 1876; and I had the 
honour. of dancing | in the same set of quadrilles, or 
Jancers, as the Prince, to mypartner’s extreme 
delight. 
~ Ihe camp of exercise of 1871-72, held also at 


Delhi, was a splendid one, too, and most enjoyable. 
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General Upton of the United-States Army was 
present, and a laze numer of Indian princes and 
chiefs. Poor Lord Mayo was Viceroy then; he 
gave a grand ball ~hich was fargely attended. 
Lord Mayo left Delhi shortly afterwards‘to visit the 
convict settlemen ii the Andaman Islands. He 
was stabbed by a Pathan convict avhen getting into 
his Boat to refiirn #0 his chip. Bis Lordship was a 
man of grand prestnce and imperial bearing, which 
won, for-him the rewérence ed the natives of India, 
who quite Y\dSlizo.such “attNbutes. It is ntedless* to 
add. that Ae was also held 1 m™ greag extiniation and 
respect by a4 classes of his own courftrymen. 

When, after the’ camp= broke* up, the regiment 
was on its way hac’ to. Umbalfih; on our second 
march ovt, in the mourning before daylight, a 
“mounted man overtook us, and handed a telegram 
to Colonel Morgan, our commanding officer. The 
difficulty was to readtit ; I offered to daso by the aid 
of thie dight of my cigar.” It ran 2s follows: “ Lord 
Mayorassassinated at Aniemaas yesterday.” Fhip 
_caused us all great “sorrow, ass we had been his 
guests only a few days before, and he was—looking 
so well, 

During the- camp” of exercise of 1872, my regi- 
~ment was ordered out to the Kootub to throw up 
field works, and place dummy targets to form a 
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Position for the tropps-‘to attack, and perform a 
courseof field firing. Some envineer officers and 
Sappers were there also. We dined the officers one 
eventing, and durjng dinner the tent door was opened 
“by a servant passing in, when there was a ‘cracking 
of glasses all round the table? -On examinagion it 
Yas found that only thdése containing claret had 
cracked. 

In March 1875 I was appointed -to officiate as 
Cantonment™ “Magistrate” and’ Judge of the Smgll 
Céuse Court at Umbalah “during tHe absence on 
leave of the-incumbens and in Octgber 4876, haying 
officiated for some months ag, onuaadant of the 
32nd Pioncérs,. I was promoted fo be second in com- 
mand of the 44th Goorkha_ Rifts, therfstationed at. 
Debroogurh, Assam. J wis very grieved to leave 
the dear old regiment ; I had ‘been with it for ter? 
years, and would have, gladly foregone promotion, 

_and waited to have taken my chdaace 5f ig ‘in the 
Pioneers. 

. Qn my ‘ip up the «iver Brahmapootra, on" my 
may to join the Goorkhas, Tewas fortunate enough | 
to shoot, my ‘rst wild buffalo. He,had a splendid 
pair 6, horns; they were Io fett 74 inches long 
measuring Get tip to tip, “ard 4 feet 10$ inches 
“istanee across between the tips. . 

Soon after joining I was sent out to command the 
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Sudya outposts. While so’ employed a. patrol of my 
men .came sudden} upon 4wo tigers fighting; they 
fired, and killed the largest of them, the other 
bolting into the ;jungle. They dragged stripes off 
the road ‘and covered him with boughs and leaves, 
as they had to gorus Ser on to meet the patrol from 
the next stockade. Un tKeir return they found that 
the dead tige+ had disappeared. On -searching, 
‘aboit they is scovered the drag, a sporting term 
for the maaphe lef. om the ground, giass, ete, dy 
the dead body” of a tiger’s prey which bas ben 
dragged by. .bim to a convenient place fox him to eat 
it” They followed ‘ap the drag amd found their 
tiger, andthe marks showed.that its foe had returtied 
to the road Jn whick it had been shot, dragged it- 
into dense cover, and hid actually commenced to 
cat it, 4 big “piece of one of the haunches having 
been devoured. I happened to visit the outpost the 
patrol longed % to that afternoon, saw them busy 
cleaning i: ine skin, and parchased-it as a curiosity. 
There -is a large piece” wanting which “the other 
tiger Had eaten. I met the Deputy- Commissioner, 
‘Colonel Graham, there ; he. had paid~the men 25 
rupees, the Goverfnent reward for killing a tiger, so 
they made a good business of it. 
~ On another occasion of my visiting that cost F 
wounded a wild buffalo. I put three bullets into 
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him, when he bolted of. The next morning the 
usual -patrol ‘was sent out; they had gone about 
two miles when the sepoy in advance saw a buffalo, 
starrling in the middle ot, the | road. The beast 
charged down on him at once. * The placky little 
Goorkha dropped on his kno, ok steady aim at 
the buffalo’s head, fired, a a felied him dead “at 
his feet. ~ In “falling one of “his horns struck .the 
Goorkha’s fore-arm, and bfoke it.” 1 his turned out, 
t€ be the Vuffalo I ad wounded, and “my three 
ballet wounds were fovad-on him. 

"A short, time’ after this. event_a Goorkha,came 
running into- my quarters at Sudya exclajmin, 
“ Come along, Sahib, auick’; k have just“seen ss 
white tigers.” “IJaughed at bis idea of their being 
white, but he declared he “was right, and he pointed 
out to me a herd of village cattle running wi scared 
with their tails well up in the air. I sent for the 
regimental elephants, the Goorkhz for “his .7Ae, and 
my soldier servast and I started off at once-tewards 
the spot. - We werg soog joined by the other cepoy 
with his rifle, and we walked along in liné about 
thirty paces apart after.we had found the footprints 
of tg two tigers. We were etting into rather 
high grass, so I looked behind-to see~if the elephants 
“were-coming, and to my ; amazement saw 4 white 
tiger on the tarrow footpath I was walking along, 
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at about thirty yards behind me. I swung round to 
get a shot at him, but he bolted into the grass, and 
was out of sight before I could get my rifle up. 
“He thus got behind the sepoy on my right,- I 
closed up towards*him, followed by’ thg other man, 
and we retraced onr st=ps, hoping to meet the tiger. 
AS thé eléphantc wee clese up, we counted, and 
beat over the grgund well, but we ndver got sight 
ot ether Niged" again, although as ong as daylight 
‘lasted wé now and then foupd their footprints <n 
_open~ places, skowing they “had made for heayy 
jungle. Next morning we were on the > “ground at 
daylight,” and_ found the skeleton ofia “horse deer 
that they-had_ evident killed, and tke jackals had 
finished. But we never saw the tigers, although 
we found fresh focprints-at the entrance to a vista 
that had lately been cut through the jungle. 

The tiger I actually saw was of a very light 
_primrose colour, and where tne black stripes should 
Tiave been the colour” was a little darker, Colonel 
Graham shot a Temarkably - handsome wild white 
buffalo-at the same post waile . was there ; it Was 
4ndeed a noble beast. One of my “sepoys shot 
a white horse deér also at Sudya. It was about 
fourteen hands high, I have never heard of 
white spccimen of any “of these animals having. 
been seen before, or since. Neither the buffalo 
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nor the horse deer was an‘albino. I saw the head 
of the ‘buffalo-afterwards in, The Caleutta Museum. 
In October 1879 the-gallant gate Goorkhas ‘were 
on +heir way to Cabul to takepart in the Afghan War 
then going or. > We were in greatUelight ay going to 
serve again ander Sir"Frederisk, w Field-Mayshal 
Lord Roberts, V.C., G.C.S.1,AC.3., G.G.1L2. 
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CHAPTER I® 


Recalled to the Naga fills—Murger of Mr, ,Damant—/The Kohima 
“stockade inves: ced—Relief of Kohima—Assault on Khonoma—Z 
The loweg fort: saken~-Assault on,the upper fort—Enemy retire 
to Chukka Fért, 

Wie we Aad Teached G Geglundo by steamer frdin 
Debrooghur, whence we were 40 entrain for Calcutta,. 
-td our bitter disappcintment an order reached us 
to retracé our stepe t6 Assam; and “thence to the 
Naga Hills, to punish the “Angami Nagas, who had’ 
murdered the Political | Agent, Mr. Damant, and were 
ir active hostility against the British Government, 
This took place on October_14, when a number of 
~pien of-Mr. Dantant’s, escort were also killed by the 
Khonoma”men. 

Several Nagas ‘had implored Mr. Damiant not to 
go to Khonoma, at any rate not to ga to the gate. 
of ‘the Merema, clan, but ,he was deaf to their 
entreaties, and wens, He walked up to the” gate 
of the Merema- clang and was shot dead. Then 
his es¢ort, some eighty strong, was cut up, ang 
dispersed. Some of the fugitives reached Kohima, 
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the head-quarters, whence Mr. Damant had set out 
the day. before, that night? and,measures were at 
once made for defence. 

The garrison & ‘consisted of- gome two hundrefl men 
of the 43rd Assam Light Infantry under Majér Reede, 
and about the same number of Fpontier Police tinder 
Messrs. Cawley and Hirde. ‘There were also the 
widowed Mrs: Damant, Mrs. Cawley and her two. 
“dear little children, besidcs aanGmber, of suflers,, 
servants, amt women atid childrer. belonging to the 
police—4n_ all 545 sows,- 

“The inhabitants of the village of Khonoma, in 
syle there were three clanss formed, the “principal 
cofnmunityengaged i in agtivé operations, bitt thirteen 
other villages Were, arrayed agpinst uss estimated at. 
numbering more than 5,390 men’ 300 of whom had 
guns. 

The Nagas at once commenced to invest the 
Kohima stockade. The’ discontent amope th 
was supposed to-have becn caused by tiie demand 
made upon them for laKour for transport Purposes, 
“and irritation at interference with their intertribal 
quarrels. They kiiew that we were engaged in # 
war ‘with Afghanistan, and as~they had managed 
within the few years prevjously to secure a number 
-f firearms and a good stock of ammunition, they 


thought that*Mr. Damant’s visit, to the village 
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was a good opportunity to strike a blow for their 
independence, _ 

On the news of the Political Agent’s murder at 
Khofioma reaching Shillong, the Head-quarters 
Military” and Civil of F Assam, on Ocidbes 18, it was* 
at first proposed “hat a-wing of the 44th Goorkhas 
under. myself should be Sent to punish Khonoma, 
and avenge the Political Agent's deatls;, but the” 
gerferal- ‘comingniling tke Eastern Frontier District - 
accepted, the civil authorities representations that 
such™ a sma torce “weuld, ‘be inadequate for the 
purpose, and it was degided sthat ‘the wnole of the 
regiment with” the neguntain guns should be moved 
up, as Knonoma wes 4h extremely stfong position, 

In August, some two months befdre Mr. Damant’a 
murder, I had been sent. up on special duty from 
Gowhavty to Kohima to insist upon rations for the 
military detachment stationed there being conveyed 
up from tke depét at Samugudting | to Kohima, 
where -tlfey were running shogt. The Political 
Agetit, was much agaitis? .thir, and wanted phe 
military to march down to their, provisions, as hi 
“could not provide Nagas as“porters. To this 
tetrograde movement I would not agree; my 
instructions forbade me. _ The detachment had only 
four days’ full rations in store, and the polict little 


or none, so we could not get any from them, I put 
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tHe soldiers on half rations, apd after a great deal.of 
trouble I"made an arrangement swith Lotsoju,, one 
of the principal man of the lagge village of J Mezuma, 
some* twelve mites distant, to start-at once fei his 
village, take from there 150 men to Samugudting, 
and commence to bring up* the Frovisions, sonte of 


r. 


which were to be ‘on the rbad two days afterwards.” 
The, distance from Samugudting 4o Kohima ‘is 
forty-two miles ; the road was very’ “steep and trying 
for men carfying heavy” loads: _ To my great reli f 
the faithfal Lotsoju appeared on the Teyeh day" with 
2150 loads’ ot provisions: about 12,090 Ibs. | We then 
having but two full days’ suppty in sfare, * tile police 
were begging from the sqldiers. . 
- I remained af Kohimt until J had got up from 
the depdt food for the anilftary d&tachment for the. 
current month, plus three months in “reserve. k 
was this reserve of provisions, which was shared by 
the police and floncombatants, that enabled the, 
garrison to hold ont from Actober 14, thedata Mr. 
Damant wag murd=red, “until October 27, when 
fglonel Johnstone; Aafterwards Sir James Johfistone, 
K.CS. L,) relieved it with troops from Manipore. * « 
Sir-James Johnstone reported sa Government that 
had it not been for this stoek of ~provisions’ the 
getrisen could not have heid out for two days, and 
in his book, J4y Experiences in Mgnipore and the 
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Naga Hills, pp. 158, 159. he writes :—* What the 
result of a surrender would have beén no o1e who 
knows the Nagas cap doubt; 545 headless and 
naked bodies would have been lying outside “the 
stockade, Five hundred stands of arms and 250,000’ 
rourids of ammuriition vould have been in the pos- 
session of the éhemy, enéugh to“keep the hills in 
a blaze for three years, aad to give’employment | to” 
half- a-dozgn “regiments uring all that time, and to, 
oblige an expenditure of million sterling, to say 
nothing of-~vpitable fives.”4 1 *Sir James was, Politisal 
Resident at the State of Magipore wheit the Naga 
outbreak took ‘place,and, as above stated, he relieved 
Kohima with Manipor= troops, whicl? the Maharajah 
had most lovally placed ct his disposal, as well as 
the whole of thé Tesources of the State. -These 
tsoops ~were™ forty miles on their road to Kohima 
on October 23, the news of the muftder of Mr. 
-Damart and siege of Kohima having reached Sir 
James ~JChnstone anly ron the grst"idem. They 
reacted Kohima on the mgrning of the-27th, after 
a march of 100 miles_in a very hilly country, alunp 
“a terribly difficult mountain path, in six days. 


1 Sir James Jopnstone, in a letter to myself dated Kohima, 

December-r9, 1879, writes:—“Had you not personally seen to 

the victualling of Kohima the garrison must have inevitapiy 
perished.” 
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“Johnstone in his book describes his actual ap 
proach-to the stockade as follows : —‘A few miles 
farther, and on rounding the spur of a hill, the. 
stockade appearcd i in full view, and -we sounded ‘Gur 
bugles, which were quickly answered by a flourish 
from Kohima. We marched on “ith our standard 
(the Union Jacky flying; we reached the valley 
below, we began the ascent of the dast slope, dnd 
forming into as good orde: as-the ground would 
albw, we at fast gained the summit and “saw the 
steckade- to save which we had marcr-ed so far and 
so well, before is ag a distance of. 100 yards. 
The garrison gave a loud cheer, which ave answered, 
and’ numbers of them poured-ovt. Messr$. Cawley 
and Hinde grasped my~hand, and others of the 
garrison formed a line on esther side of the gateway, 
and we marched in between them. . .. Ithentaw tlre 
poor widowéd Mrs. Damant and Mrs, Cawley, who 
had behaved nobly during the siege. While salking. 
to the last, one of her two-children asked” far some 
water. Her mother’said ma feeling tone, ‘ YeSamy 
“ear, you can hav> some new. Seldom Have I 
heard words that sounded more eloquent.” . 

Both Mrs. Damant and Mre- Cawley received 
the decoration of “ The Royal-Red-C ross” for’ the 
n-ble services rendered by them during the “siege, 


the former in “ursing the sick and. wounded. and 
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the latter in caring for’ the women and children of 
the police, and keeping ahem i if a sheltered spot, 

Now to return to my regiment at Goalundo. 

“We were conseyed up in two steamers to Nigrit- 
ing, the” right wilig and head-qudrtets in one, I in, 
corfimand of me 1éft. winf’ in the ‘other. The 
former Boat béing the farger ght ahead of mine, 
ad .we did ont meet, the héadequagters again, 
until we redthed the Maga Hills. I receivéd very, 
great * Fosisfance and k*ndness from. Mr. Boyle, 
mafiager af tie _Nigriting*Tea Estate, in getting 
my. men ang baggage away from the rivg bank and 
‘on “to Gola Ghat, wheté I ‘was ordered to remain 
with my wing ta ort the genera] up to..the 
hills. 

The general rét recuiring 4n escort, 1 marched 
on apd j¢ined the Naga Hills Field Force at 
Piphima, on the site of the destroyed stockade. 
Here. we had to halt for" four days to open out 
a track for our elephants, which formed part of the 
tramsport, as the Nagas had ot away “the political 
pathowith the object of afresting our Brogress. 

“On the morning of November {5 we attacked 
and captured “the village of Suchema, losing one 
man killed. This viliige was held during the whole 
of the Gperations, whici. were not over until the end 


of the following March. 
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.The force now consisted of the 44th Goorkhas, 
commanded by Colénel | Jes M. ‘Nuttall, C.B.; 150 
rank and file of the 4ged Assam ‘Light Infantry 
under, Major Evans and Lieutenant A. L. Barrett ; 
.two mountain: gins manned ‘by three bontbaftliers 
Royal Artillery and “hirty, rankaand file of ethe 
44th Goorkhas rnder Lreutenant "Mansél, RAs 
ana about fifty Frontier | Police ‘under Inspector 
Mima R Ram, Lieuténant E. Babani Royal Engineers, ' 
‘was field engineer, and Deputy SurgeontGeperal 
De Reuzy was principal medical offser, 

Colonel, Fohnstone, having beet appointéd Chief 
civil officer “of” the Nag “Hills, jomed” u's ffont 
Kohima on Novemtcr 20 with .120 Kukiecoolies, : 
I had never met him befoge, but he catje up to me 
before the general and all the Gwesers of the force 
went to the, front of tHe camp to meet°him, and 
shaking hands with me said: “You ought to be 
“very proud, Major Walker, for haying saved the 
garrison of Kohima.” Captain Williamson, win? 
spector-General of Police and assistant politigal 
officer, accompanied Solone? Johnstone from Kohima. 

The guns javiny. arrived on the 21st, ordefS 
were issued for the assault on Khorfomna to be made 
on the ‘following morning. The village was six 
miles distant from Sushemd where we weré estab- 


lished, and to give my readers an idea of its strength, 
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_I will give an extract of Lieutenant Raban’s official 
PeDOr thereon. 

‘2. The village of Khorfoma gccupies a camel- 
gag hill at the end of a spur from the Barrail 
mouniaifi range. “The position is Cittemely strong. 
natuvally, and the Tagas Fave shown wonderful 
ingenuity” in iniproving, *o the *ereatest possible 
extent, their natural advgntages ** the regult 1 was aa 
position-which, n- “the absence of guns of | position* P 
‘was simpiy iinpregnable ftofa the nogth (the direc-* 
‘tion ‘from which thé atéack avas made), except taa 
determified assault. In “Paint of fact. sthe very 
determined assault amide under the brigadier- 
general’s~ own comma* failed™tq, drive the Nagas 
from the main position, neven after it had been 
shelled for severa*% minutes at a’range of about 100 
yards by the 7-pounder mountain gun ; and though 
the position would, without doubt, have been captured 
the next day had the Nagas not evacuated it, the 
fact that & would have required two days to capture 
oe Place shows Row streng it was. 

“(3° The slopes of the Iillsidea being exceedirgls 
stéep, the houses of the villagé are built on terrace 
sites, half excavgted in tht hill, and half built up 
from the spoil. The gef sacks are revetted with sine 
walls,-which are often as high as 10 or 12 fegt; up 


the crest of the hill, terraces ase sinilarly cut wide 
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enough to allow of one house being built on them, 
and the *cres¢ has thus: baconie a series of long, 
narrow steps, boynded™ in some * pfaces by the ters 
racing at the sides, and at others by the steeg' slope. 
of the hill, . 

“4, The defences ovcupied fhe sighest ah of the 
hill, and extended some vray down The camel’ packéd 
slope on cack Side. They were smost cagefally 
onstracted, so that the imterigy of each eoulé be. 
cgmmanded-by the fire of the one above ig 

a5. The path of theAssaulting cota was clbsély ; 
confined 20 the 2 crest by th the very steep jerrating, and 
‘by some elaborately consttcted entanglements” and 
arrangement cf parties, and“on, the appreach, thus 
confined, a very heavy “fire was maiptained from 
most carefully constructed boophved defences. The. 
loopholes were perfect éxanfples of ‘what they 
should be; % was impossible to fire in any but the 
right direction from many of them, aad. the men 
using them,wére entirely undef cover. 

“6, The first portion of the regGlar defences gon- 
sisthd of two y houses on ‘a’terrace, with a stone*tower 
between. them ; ofr “the stone tower had béen: 
constmicted a lofty watchtower o£2imber and stone ; 
nedtiy ‘all the thatch had been removed from-one 
house~and on the other it Kad been carefully cOvered, 
with planks to sender it bullet and fire proof. The. 
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approach to the terrace was by a very elaborate, 
covered, narrow spiral etaitcase, up which’ only one 
.man couldadvance at a time. “The height of the revet-. 
ment “of the terrace at the lowest-part was about 
10 feet, but a wall of stones, planks, and earth about - 
6 feet -high had been “constructed round the houses 
on top of the revetment, su that the effective height 
of ‘wall as a protection from assault” was about 16° 
feet’ Tae, front” of. thé position was well flanked, . 
This - - pasition wes, _captured by the ~4qth under 
Colonel Nevéif, C.B.,-comparatively early in the 
day, by assault through and ovef the Staircase, “1, 
belieye. No-advancs beyond this point was accom- 
plished during the diy and it was Cecepied by the 
troops at night.”? 7 

On the evening of the 21st, Deputy Surgeon- 
Genera‘ De Reuzy delivered to the Britich officers of 
the force a lecture as to how to bandage gun-shot 
-woundsand@ to-stop bleeding. “There was some 
laughter “and fun aver his, and each.of us was 
servéd,out with a bandage: . Lteutenant-Ridgeway, 
adjutant of the 44th, asked the surgeon-gertsr ret 
how a wound i in the shoulder sould by dressed, and 
odd to say he, Ridgeway, was next day weunded 
through the sheulder. 

At ‘about seven a.m. o: the 22nd, the start for the 

1 This is the lawer fort referred to a pages 173 and 4. 
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capture of Khonoma wag made with the following 
strength Sf troops :-— 

Artillery — Two 7-pounder mouptain guns, 1 
British officer, 3- -bombardiers, I native officer, “and’ 30 
‘rank and file 4ath Goorkhas. ; 

43rd Native Infan.ty—T'yo British “officefs, 4 
native officers, 133 3 rank dad file. 

. ‘4qth—Saver British officers, 10 native officers, 
359 rank and file. 

Frontier Pelice—Threé inspectors, 26 constables. 

An all, including officers. 59 men.” 

“To these: ‘must be added the brigadier.genéral, and 
Major Cock, ‘deputy assistant Cadjutant-yeneral; Cieu- 
tenant Rabaa, P..E.; the surgongeneral ; Surgeons 
L O’Brien and R. Neil Campbell, Colanel J. John- 
stone, and Captain Williamzon. 

The troops were disposea as Tollows “The 43ra, 
under Major Evans, accompanied by Captain 
Williamson and his Frontier Police~was-dirgated tg 
take the right flank of the attack, keeping sup, the 
main valley under cover 4f'a deep ravine, sq &g to 
thr€tten the rear gnd cut off the enemy’s rétreat. 
The 44th were ordered to form the front and left 
attack, Lieutenant Raban, R.E, with “the rocket 
party, took up a position half- -way ua the Mozema 
Hill, with instructions to fire into and set the Village 


on fire, 
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The brigadier-general went with the guns tg a hid 
to the east of Khonoma. The guns were carried by 
the Kukis brought ‘by Colonel Johnstone. 

Thé 43rd -took possession of an 1 -old fort in. the 
enemy’s fear without any oes whatever, ; 

Lieutenant Raban”openeé the ball” by firing a 
rocket.” We, the 44th, wer toiling’ “up the Khonoma 
Hist when this. took place, and the smex, si nified. 
theif satisfaction Sy an expression of delight. .Thert 
the e little uns oponed-fire, ‘when anotbe: “ Bravo |” 
was called aun” The Nagar, some 3,000,or more, 
were ‘shouting their war crys 

"On reaching” the crest ‘of thy hill we had to take 
ground to our left,. ant” as we neartd-the forts— 
there were two, one commanding” the other—we. 
found ourselves otliged 0 march in almost Indian 
file alorg a” narrow” pataway, to which we were 
confined by the steep terracing and panjies. 

On pearing the forts Lieutenant"Boileau was sent 
‘off with.acompany qlongea pathway to our right to 
see what he could’do theré. ~ He-soon opened fire on 
the lower fort from behjnd ¢ terracing revetment wall, 

‘The regiment continued its ‘advan-e along the 

narrow pathway ; ec our leading file turned a eorner 

he was shot dead from one of those faultlessly- made 

Joophoies described by "Lieutenant Raban. - The 

next man was mortally wounded, . There was a 
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stoppage. Colonel Nuttall received a nasty scratch 
on the face from a Y spit. ‘ater. 

Lieutenant Bojleau sent for orders, saying that he 
was.in front of a fort to the right of our leading files, 
and was losifig taen. He then “’asked-for’a doctor, 
when- Surgeon Neil’ ‘Camobéll avas sent. Steing 
the stoppage, I ‘volunterred to tdxe some men ‘to 
Lieutenant Beiléau’s assistance, and, see what cauld 
‘be done ‘there. Colonel Nv‘iall geve me > permission,” 
I found Lieutenant Boiléau’s men. vextonded 7 in front 
of the fort (described -by Lieutenant > Baban mn “his. 
paragrapa*6), which awas about Tifty yard distant, 
the space between rristling with” panjies “(pdinted 
stakes made cf hanivoo, iHdened in the fire, and 
as sharp as necdles) ;* there were also several ob- 
stacles running parallel to the PCsition and ourselves, 
in the shape of prickly nedyes.~ The ffté was heavy 
and well directed. Most of Boileau’s killed and 
wounded men had been hit in’ the head, purgeon, 
Campbell was coolly tending” the wounded, J got 
my men under cover of the wail with Boileau’s. 
A cautioned ‘them that “I-was going to fire > volley 


1 Some of the panjies were deeply nofched in the middle, in 
orde that they should break off easily when the point had, stuck 
into a man’s leg. One broke off-into’mine. “I had thirteen deep 
peactttes, and a number of nasty scratches, which took a long 
time to heal. 
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and charge, and directed their attention *o the 
loopholes. 
. The revetment wall was about feur and a half feet 
high, of ordered -the volley to be fired, and then the 
chargé. “We clambered up the “wall, but as for 
charging through the penjies and over the hédges, 
it’ was impossible. We [ad torpick our way ior 
every_step we took, and tepping’ over “he hedges’ 
“was very trying work, “I made for a salient-angle 
of. the “fort, and on, -getting.~ close up to it I saa 
a stump of-a/small tree stitking out abaue—"y_ 
way up the wall, which was aDout sixteen f{  nig’\ 
J determined +o mount the wall by 4ts aid, and I 
diyected the attention *&r Sepoy KuUbezaj Kharkie 
and three other men with me to is, and we raced for 
it. Kubberaj Khorkie ceached it first, jumped up 
ar seized it, and, wich a-smile of triumph at being 
first man, offered me a hand. up. I got hold of the 
~Stymp. -_Ku>bere+. was over the wall like a rocket. 
I gave the’ next man a band up to. the stump, and 
folloxed, Five of us-this~satered the fort. . 

. I n&ticed that the nearer we got to, the-fort he 
nemy’s it dlackened. When’ we evitered it not 
a Naga was to br seen, put we found tha: the 
spiral staircase~ contained some eight or ten of 
them. “Directly I showed myself at the tor one 
of them took a shot at me witha dauble-barrelled 
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gun. He was abant,to reload with a green cartridge, 
when shot him througt. the head with my pistol. 

Shortly after this a Naga sprang ur the staircase, 
I was reloading _ my pistol, my sword was sheatlied, 
and he rar past me within three “paces and estaped, 
_aclittle Goorkha afte. him trying to bayonet“him, 
byit he could not _eatch him. We Accounted” for the 
fest of these “Nagas except, two or. three, whe in 
“trying to. escape, impaled Ciemsetves “on their“ ‘own, 
panjies. 

“—~-aely afterwards wedive were joiner by the rest, 
Af the sen,_who" foun their way up the spiral s stair- 
case. Surgeen O’ Br en was gne of the first up, atids 
the first thing Te asked mewashow I haf managed 
4o escape being hit, 

The Naga who ‘escaped paste came up to me= 
one day after the campaig’a Was over, “andapaidehis 
respects. I did not recognize him at first, and as + 
1 could not understand what hes said} Lieutenant. 
Maxwell, assistant politica? officer, was kind, enough 
to interpre: for me. Th~ man really seemed pRased 
rofee me. The Naga who fired at me, ané whom 
I shot,-was 2 splefidid man, and onthe most 
important men among tite enemy “He was a_clever 
armourer. The gun ane castridgas ] he used’ had 
beeneMr. Damant’s, which, were plundered from hig 


or his party op October 14. Surgegn O’Brien found _ 
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a very fine dhao, or, Naga, knife, on this, ma, and 

my pistol- -bulles in his head | On my examining his 

body next day-I found «in his cap ‘pouch, instead_ ‘of 

caps, “small pink papgr patches with fulminating 

powder between the two ieces of *paper—in » 

fact, -what are sold with chiluren's toy guns ard. 
pistols.” They, I _found, were ellen substitutes 

for caps. 

~ Sepoy] Kubbefaj+KFarki¢, was prometed> and , 
awarded the ‘Order “of Meris¢ as was”also anothex 

-of the fourrnfem who decepypanied me. 
It seemed 50 ogd to us, haPing. assaulted under a . 
cheavy fire and-the howling of jneir war cry by some 
3,¢00 Nagas, to find carselyes in-wHat appeared to 
be an empty “ort and confparative silence ensuing> 
“The men who manned “the_walls appear to have 
botied a3 soon as they Id3t sight of us tnderneath, 
forgetting to warn their: comrades in the staircase, 
~who seemeds mech surprised to See_us on the top 
of itas-we were to.find-them init. ‘Phe second 
and xhugh larger fort vas enly some seventy yards 
distant, and this acted,no doubt, as an inducemcat* 
co them otk its shelter. 

We,soon, however, hegaf to lose men frogfi_the 
fire of the fort ~vyhen she enemy came to recognize 
that the lower one had fa dlen, and that their tom- 
_tades left in the staircase must“hava been killed. 
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A curfus Ancident occurred to me when scrambling 
up the” revetment wall a: :e¢ having. given the word 
to ‘charge. It secmed to me that sore ong said to, 
me, © Make for’the salient angle,”* So “ certain was - 
I that it wasta human voice that I looked, round, but 
.not an Englishman was near-me. _ But .I_did make 
fox the salient alk he same. 

* The mant@in “guns cpened fire at about 21/209, 
yards~ distance. They, made Attie. impression, SQ 
vere after ‘a’ time aceanced* to within 800 -yards - 
or Khoroma, with but* ligtle” effect, Aowever. Lieu. 
-tenant Raban’s rackets had been injured i in transit 
from Calcutta,and nevrly all fell shorf.* He e theyefores 
was ordered to withdray from his position and jain 
the guns. 

Soon afterwards a body“of men was geen by the* 
gun party 6n a ridge abov’ the village ‘of Khonotma. 
A gun anda rocket were firéd at them. They turned 
out, however, to be Major Evarc parfy, who mage 
themselves knova by sournling-the regimental bugle 
call. No damage was.cone, 

7 dn Golonel Nuttall joining me, seeing that the 

guns were tot doing the enemy aly, camage, hé 

wrot€ fo the General to ‘that, effort. The guns weré 

therefore brought up to ourapositipn in the Igwer 

fGit,"and opened fire out’ in the open on ‘the upper 

fort at a distance of, seventy yards, Lieutenant 
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Mansel and his three Bombardiers ? pointing thera 
fully exposed to the Tire pf he enemy. 
Colonel Johnstone, who “accompanied the guns, 
‘thus describes his entry into the fort:— =. - 
“fs we neared the” place where we had last seen - 
Colénel Nuttall’s s party, aminc4s sights met our eyes: 
dead b(-dies here and there, and men badly wounded, 
whe _sepoys “eft h fn charge of theviatzer fold us that. 
‘the "Nagas vere -still holding out’in the uppét forts? 
After, advancing a few pateg,further we had to pick” 
our “way qver Bround. stuaded with panjies, and 
covered ‘with thoriis and bamboo and 1 canentangle-_ 
‘ments, Exposedto the fire"6f tite enemy? Pand passing” 
th? bodies of several Negas,\ we ascended a kind of 
staircase, and after again. passing ander the Naga 
fire climbed up a p2rperdicular Stone wall and found 
ovecelvas in’a small ~ower, which with the adjoining 
work was held by a small party of the 44th. I asked 
—Colone] Nuttall where all “his man were, and he 
pointed tthe handful around him arfl said, ‘These 
are all.’ The situation “was | indeéd a desperate one, 
and I-felt that without seme immediate action<our 
~power in++=aNaga Hills for theiomeit trembled in 
the balance.” 


1° Thomas Pértman, John Watts, and H. McAndrew. These 
plucky fellows were duly ‘promoted, and each desorated sitepthe 
Distinguished Service Qrder. - 
‘ 7 181° 
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- While the bombardment was going on the noise 
of our gvis was most urleasant | to us standing near 
urder a.thatched root waiting for.the order to 
assault; nearly.every one was to be seen with “his 
hands up to:h’s ezrs at each discharge. Major*Cock, 
D.A.A.G., advised s to try the experimefit ‘of 
“opening our motths wid= instead, “as we shéuld féel 
the concussion. levs,, We Aid, so; this ended in raars 
of laugiter. The’ ridiculous spectesle that 4.nuihber 
of officers and men maxing .such absurd,  grimaces. 
‘presented can be imayined- 

. There> vere @ numbér of the Nagas’ ‘domestic 
“fowls runnit gi about, {nuch irightened, of ¢ cotirse} and, 
these seemed ta amuse the-gallant bombardiers, Aud. 
exclamations as follows” were to be heard :—“ Trail 
tight.” “ Trail rigut, sir.” ~ “ INc, look at that hen 
and chickens!” “ Trdil Jeft.’* “Fire?” <1 say, 
Portman, there’s a fine coek.” “Fire!” 

The light gurs did very little damage, and what... 
they did the enemy promptly, repaired.~ Evening 
was setting in and the” gun “ammunition "was 
exBausted. « : 

At last the welcome order for th-~ault was 
given, and we were ferming ip when Colonel 
Nuttall came up to me and ordered.me to go to the 
guns-and bring up the th’:ty of our men that were 


with them. I thus lost a foremost place in the 
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assault., I did swear—to myself, of course. It was 
some ime befgre I could get off the natrowrpaihway, 

0 blocked by.our men advaiicing ; at last J saw one 
rurinifg | ag off-to the right, which I prompily took. I 

soon “ound mysely under the wal ’ér cour extreme, 
right, where a slight ‘angle prevented rity : seeing the” 

rést ofthe regiment. We had a through and” 
out of the heayy*fire from aboves nd now received 

showergof spears, Rgevimod, and stones, as aleo a few 
‘shields: TT doilld, not, getta” "footing “anywhere, nots 
evert a "place a sfickK my J toes in; there was po 
obliging” clump of a tree &s dhere. had b&¢h to help 
us up tne “walt of the fifst Tert.” 

/A huge stone wag Gropping right on my head.; I 
just had time to turn it of with my hand, though it 
nearly dislocated ry thumb, / bugler on my right 
got.one on his head and Cropped off the ledge a 
depth of some six feet. . He began calling out lustily 
for the « doctor ; it, seemed §o absuxd I was bound to 
laugh. | /2 sergeant On my Hight * toki me that the 
regiment had retired, I hooked rofnd the corner and 
founc@it was so, and on heating that it"was s by gfder 
of the esal I told’ the serfeatt wo must go hoe, 
but we must take the bugler with us, which we did. 
He could hard] lly walk, poor fellow, and his head was 
-much SGurred for life. a 
“ We had not reached the ogher “fort before" we 
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overtook a stretcher " being Carried away ; ong of the 
carriers was Surgeon Campbeli Ahe jad taken the 
place of a bearer who ‘had been’ shof dead), and in 
the-stretchef was poor Major Cock mortally wounded. 

I went dirsctiy-up to Colonel Nuttall andasked 
‘him if he had ordere# the. retirement ; he told me 
‘that he had, as “he saw how hopeless “itAwas fo 
gapture the. placéa | So ended November 22, 1879. 
Phe agh' fost sixtuen killed, “fous mortally wounfled,” 
‘and twenty two wounded on this. day*“tfeity-five 
per cent. of our strengtu. , 

- Major» Lack died durzig the hight. Liéuténaht 
‘Ridgeway w is shot througl? the showdder* arfd Lieu, 
tenant Forbes received a speaz wound of avhich he 
died some days after. Cdlonel Nuttall, was, I have 
before related, wourded slightl¥*early in the day. 
Our Subadar-major Nerbig, Sa was kilted, and 4wo 
other native officers were slightly wounded. 

Neither Lieutenant Mansel nor _wany ef hig bom, 
bardiers were “wounded, althotigh they served, the 
guns in such an exposed osition, end at such olose 
quaiters—seventy yards, as I afterwards measuted it. 
I attribute the'smalf loss we sustained, ceorsiaring the 
exposure to heavy fire we-underwect, was the result 
of the etiemy having filed away tl ‘the blocks of the fore- 
sights of the many Snider ‘ifles they had possesfed 
themselves of. The residue of the block and the tip: 

‘ihe. 
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of the foresight thus formed one huge sight, the 
result being that ¢ théy figed d high and Over our heads. 
They became bétter ; shots! though, after a,time. . 

Colonel - Jobastone' s orderly, a Sikh named 
Narain Sing, maftage’l to scramble up to the top of, 
the’ wall, was pulled over by dhe Naga’ ‘Themselves> 
and cts to’ piece’, 

/The Brigadier- Genera and | Wolonel Johnstong 
bofa jained*in the. astault, as did flso Lieutenart 
Raban. 

“The resjstante nfad&by tp the enemy was et a m@gte 
determined charatter that I.met.with ity ‘capturing 
No. 1 fort: "A hey tgokre céré, thoweverst hot to expose” 
tiemselves, firing j in} perfect safety through their 
loopholes. If we had faken the scaling ladders 
which we had brotight. with us from Suchema we 
sheuld-have captured the ptace, I firmly believe. 

Lieutenants Macgregor and Hendetson, who had 
been with~detached parties guardiag our left flank,‘ 
and. preventing the” Nagas escapirfy that way, re- 
joired_us. about dark ; ;*Major Evans ms called in 
also h (they, the 4 3rd, losttwWo men in this retireypent, 
both sk~~sith one “bullet), anf it was determined 


1. Lotsoju, the Mezuma ‘Naga whom I have mentionedabefore, 

sar to.an offcef of my“regiment afterwards when scanning the 

~ position, “Why were the 43r¢ recalled from, thgt fort? ansias a 
* mistake,” or words to that effect. 
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that we should remain in thé lower fort for the night, 
the Geher= putting me in, charge ¢ of i ee 

Lieutenant Raban reptisented to ‘the General the 
necessity of fortifying our position, as thelowef fort 
s£ould not hold Aaltof us. The‘onl thatched ‘het was 
fall of woundéd and dying men? Lieutenants Rapan 
"and Mansel, a by Golonel Johnstone end hig 
Kuki coolies, set 1A awork-and accOmplished this by 
7pm. mai hie mess servants “aypeayed wit our slinfer, 
which | for eng was gla (0 see, and did* 'jUstice to, ag 
I think we all did. 

-The Negas became avety noisy“ at about*9 pat. 

“They called Cat. to us that’tHe rationsethey fSund int 

the haversacks of some’ “of « oar flead men, left bef, 
close under the wall of the upper fort, were very 
good, and they intended te have all we had left 
presently, as they were gding tocut us alfups This 
was mere béunce on theirapart, for they were 
‘destroying their.defences preparatory toevacpating: 
them, which.wetlid not then know. 

It was a yery cold nightzand we had no warm 
clothing ; we were on a bleak spot some 5,000 to 0S, 00 
feet ‘above se. levek ~ The Brigadier ~eral hdd 
intended to capture Khonoma and return to Suchema 
the sdine' night, but it wasa harder nut to crack than 
he expected. 


I ‘was visiting ‘different parts of our position nearly‘ 
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the whole night, Lieutenant Boileau assisting me, and 
several times went To see the wounded. “There was 
one little Goorkhia, I thir k’Jeetman Kwas was.his 
* namé, 4 whe ‘ea sAvounded. in the stomath. He-~ was 
a smart lad and7I fad taken ‘@eat- pains to teach. 
hist, when in captonments, his dri, surveying, etc’, 
and fcand him a very hot soldier“ind apt scholar, 

On one of my v visits I- found aim in*tears, dad mi 
tried to-cheer hin up, cwhen he : aid: an dying, 
and [did sé want to.givé yw a Naga’s head befor 
died.” .On 2ay “next visit an hour or so after I 
found ‘my little “friend diad. At dave our patrol 
found the upper fart “evacuated, ané™ the Genera? 
ordered -me up with: Ico men to take, possession of 
it. The enemy had retired to. he Chukka Forts, 
another strong prsitiomabout <500 yards higher up 
the spur o1 the Burail mouitains. 2 

We found great quantities of rice,some 164,000 
Ibs, stored. The enemy evidertly thought that 
Kbononia was impregnable ; their ‘craps were also 
left standing, of the grcater part of them. The rice 
was stored in huge | bask2ts from 3 feet to abut 4é, 
feet higlk~vith a diameter or fron 3 to 4 feet. 
These baskets Were promptly utilized by Lieutenant 
Raban, who fad “them moved into the placé where 
the Gigmantied walls “tod, and they made an 
” excellent barricade. : 
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Ya charg~of Khonoma—Trouble fer the wate? picket—A long shot— 
Mr. Damafit’s bedy found—Adventuy~ of a~Goorkha~The 
--Nambhur foret—He¢roism of.Lall Sing”: ~The Chukka Fort taken 
-—The end af-ny active sevvice. 

On N oxember aq Iwas iaft with -Surgeon Nef 

Campbell, Lieufgnant Brien, and 200 men.in charge 

of ‘Khonoma, with orders to mterly dgstyoy the place. 

The rest Of thé force. with” the woundef’ returned to 

Suchemar Ridgeway, who, ‘had ~been ~awarded ‘the 

V.C., walked the whole -distance ‘in preference fo 

being carried on ascaling ladder. We were harassed 

at Khenoma night dnd day. We had great difficulty 
about our water suppl~. “I had the choice of four 
ways dowr-to theriver for it; the Tzarest was to my 
right front, it was over’ half- -a- «mile, the others were 
over a mile. “On ‘Nevember 27,-the enemy 
sinintscaded my water picket, and killed .two-Men. 

Lance- naict— Gs corporal) Kunbakadur . Khurga, 

the leading 1 man, was shor dead, and so close to the 

mén in ambush, that before the other men got up to 
hia, the enemy had cur nis ears off and dec~mped. 


Nagas always take the heads cf those they kill, but 
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in” this, instance they had not time to déeapitate 
Runbabadar. 

Fhey never ambuscaded another of. my pickets, 
althovgh we “remain. rid at Khonom= aborts two aid 
2 half -moathe bers ate we were relieved, and” they, 
were fez ever ‘trying t~ I aised every morning, as 
soon as I could se€,telescepe i in hand, to scan“all the 
ground to rots front“nd flaijks, and T often discovered 
WNagas , Behind stoue walls that they “nad Auxilt “up, 
Curing the night commas: fding t the’ water supply. The, 
wzils were hardly perceptipleantil tl the Nagas behind 
them, in tier anxiety, ~xoald peep over, when their 
black shaggy* heads coula easily be “seen. They. 
looked like large black mops bobbing about. 

-The water picKet. would then be sent off by one 
of the other ways, and wewould stout derisively at. 
the Nagas, and keep them behind the wail forhoers, 
they. being within rifle-shot,ras. one day they found 
to their cost. The picket, when_-goingsdoyxn the, 
hill, would roll large stones in- frant of them, ta dear 
out any of the enemy thatmight be lying in amb¢sh. 

Ope day about _ ngon”a heavy fog camé on 
and lasted aLout “tivo hours. Afte~it lifted ‘7 
examined the ground in front well as I wanted to 
send the men down the short way for water. I saw 
what~“thought to bea newry- erected wall, and sc Nit, : 


turned out to be; bat seeing no heads, I was just 
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about ta‘give orders for the picket to go<down that 
way, when a dog , iamped, on the top of the wall and 
a man’s. hand appeared aid dragged wit soff. We 
yelied at them ard were answer¢ “1 by all the Mapas 
“n thc Chukka Forts. The walhad” ‘heen buils up 
during the 2 fog, which, shows-vhat aa “tive enemy 
we hadto deal with, 

Addly enough the Nagas, whex they zat a chance; 
would fire 2t7 thy water picket, “but neyer rat the 
unarmed, 1 men “Wwho’ followed | +hem asd°were going 
for water. ~We tad thorexe’ tement about the water 
the whoie time we were tk: cane ‘used <0 recall the 
water picket - Ly blawing” a whistle ; “this always 
produced “a yell from. the _enemya 

As we had. captured all their rice; the Nagas were 
very hard _Presser. for Toed, One day, on going 
rourd ‘he defences, I -found one of Raban’s rice 
baskets half empty, and-on»xamining it I found that 
the enemy-had sneaked up during the night, cut a 
hole-in-thé bottom of ‘it, “aught and carried away a 
quartity of rice, and plueged up the -hole with a 
piece ‘of cloth. That nignt we waited for them, 

-hoping they: xDuld come for more, but ‘they avere too 
cute. They mist have™ watched and seen us 
examining the basket. They overlooked is. in 
eve :y way, ‘and could secuverything.that took-slace 
‘among us. 
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As | have 2 before stated, my orders were tg utterly 
destroy. Khonoma, ‘consequently the garrison was 
clesely occupied i in this Work during the whole time 
we-were, there. . - Ife men were so Fard worked with 
incessant sent? y ara fatigue duties, that I was *nabl 
to,haress the. enemy 2 I so-longed_ to do. Begides 
demolishing the p.ace, we-had to try and prevent tHe 
enemy reaging their ricz crops “on the hillsides 
across, the river. “This gave ys\ronce* shooting at, 
tong distanzes, far lors ger than’ ‘our. Sitigers | were : 
sighted for, but by puting-cp the “ogo,yards Sight 
and aimirzat the reaper , then raising, the forésight 
of the rifles teadily yards vabave them, thé billets 
would go so-clese to tem” that, there was~a general 
skedaddle ;_ this plan never failed. Butat night they 
would return and réap upmelestec\ Surgeon Camp- 
bell had a Henry-Martinisifles the onl¥ one in the 
outpost. One day he rade a splendid shot and 
knocked over &“Naga at 1,400 yards. These were 
two men walking in Indiars file. along thé mouatain 
side, opposite ; he hit the fast man, who fell sand 
grayled under a bush, the other bolted as haré as he 
could go; at’ night * we saw men with~torches go to. 
where. the wounded mar-was anc” carry him away. 
We heard next day that they found him dead.- 

Daring the first part of Sur time at Khonomd’ wwe, 
were much harasse‘l at night by, the enemy, who 
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used to sneak Zbovt ard fire at our se“tries, aml 
hover round on migchio® intent.> But-as trey them- 
selves had, whet “rputtiefy wre place in a state of 
‘defence, “careflly, panjiéd alt ah round the Position, they 
were confined in shein rambles, te “ogrtain” narrow 
pethoways. Thad a umber of crqws’ fet made of 
_bambog, aid oneeverfing ¥ when it awas too dark for 
them to see ts, we scattered them an the pathways. 
~In' the morning tor out, Might * Wwe four ~sharthey, 
nuad ‘been avell mong thens For the giound Was well, 
' Gprinkled’ with bJdo4.” athe, cnext night they cam 
lagair, svept “up and tool away a numle of our 
.crows' feet, Iéaying bebiad acm -a a trash et ‘half full, 

“~jemcdar (Cieutendat) Pram Sai was not to be 
done, so he constricted amier tr: ap “for them in the 
following manner >—~A bamboo About 17 feet long 
was procur’d, One. end wes fastened to a post off 
the pathway, so that the : other end reached over and 
about four _feet above it. An arrow, also made of. 
Bamboo, about three Feet, long, was fastened i in it at 
right angles, a and,-at ‘a fogt from th¢ extremity. This 
enc wis then drawn’ bacp,-the post +0 which, the 
other end was fastened act‘ng as a pivot, esni 
secured. There.was some arrangement by 2 means 
of which a man witking on the pathway unwigingly 
released the évd witlf the,arrow in it, which sprang 
“orward, and the trespasser was trdnefixed. 
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“A Naga was killed by this the first night it was 
put up, pid we ‘wre aroufed by the unfortunate 
man ’s screams, There‘vas ‘another i ingenious device 
by) which a Shower sf bamboo arrows with points liké 
needles ‘were .spcung from > ‘bamboo, tubé. ,fftes 
Seing ‘punished by.these inferna? machines, the eremy 
ceased to trouble. us at nigh? 

During December Mr. Damant’s body was found, 
by sone a riy men, sGspéndéd “over and ihethe 
river toa “ong ‘bamboc.*. 4 had it brcughtup to the 
fort, and we duly buried it,. The-legs; hands ma 
feet had“Leen severed, “nd the %édy was-corered 
with spear wounds, “a.uced after” séath, ‘Surfeon 
Campbell sade Wher Celonil Johnstone relieved 
Kohima, he “sent to tho-Kead-ma’a of Khonoma for 
Mr. Damatit’s body. The.man-at once sent the 
head, but said that the body had beerestroyed. 
His signet ring and sever (other little articles were 

-also sent. The head’ was buried with all due 
honours at Kchima, the Maripuri chiefs drawing 
up their men and saluting ‘as~ the procession 
passed, 

“Ca Chivistmaas Pay we had~some soldiers’ sports 
inside_ the fort. This seemed to wérry the Nagas 
a good deal; they yelled at us xid eventually fired 
some shots out of Sniders at” us at™a~distence of 
some 600 yards. The buiets, however, went taf 
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above us, and did. not spoil our func’. The affair 
seemed to puzzle. ti tne” enemy a good ded. . 

The day af after 4 Khonoma’ was taken the Brigadigy’ 
General jolegraphied for reinfor¢ements, and towards 
the end of Decetnbe the 42irh Regiment Native 
Inféntry, ‘under ramiiand of Colonel Sherriff, arrixed 
ia the-Naga Hills. The-Generakwas then able ta 
commence more ; petive - Operations againg? the enemy. 
The Khonora men. were “drawing their “Wiholies ot 
food fforh ra large Village Zllled | Poplengmai, so oa 
was determined@to” senda party of 150 men, under 
Capiait Macgregor, to Suprise ‘and Alegtroy that 
place. "On January 26 re party reached Khonoma 
on its'way, and I’ was ig ofdered tq fugnigh a company 
to act as a rear-guard to jf for fourmiles, where they 
were to hak in eXtended order and remain until 
daylight (© prever: the Khonoma men following 
Macgregor up dnd attacking him en Foute. 

At daylight the company was “> commence its 
‘return, nmarch to Khoroma. (Surgeen Campbell 
accompanied Matgregos's rey: to my / great regret.) 
I ‘was early on the look-dut for them, and after 
7am, saw thent coming over the Srow of a high” 
hill to our fightront, at the distance of about two 
miles, On their “artival at Khonoma, tlie ‘native 
officer; SuBadar (Captain>Kalloo Thappa, command- 
ing the POmpany, came up to me and reported that 
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hé had. cay“ed out _his instructions; and that his 
company “vere “all present and @ correst. 
‘While he was making. thi; report the nemy in 
the-Chukka Fort co’amenced yellirig out taa picket 
+hey~had halbway-' ap the hil? “Kalloo Thappa had 
just come down. I ‘knew there’wasra picket always 
there, although it-was hidden from our vigwby the 
oshtiguration, of “the grornd. The place wherg it 
was posted \ was ¢ a good deal tc “Kalloo “Rhappa’s right 
as he descered the hif, >and he i could'nds See" it, nor 
cauld the ‘men of the pirket-see™ hin. _Qne of*dur 
sentiies éalled out-to me- “that there ® was oné of ofr 
"sepoys coming ¢ down the skin J looked t¢ wher he 
pointed, and sure enou,h there, was a little GSofkha 
descending almost over the Naga picket, the men 
composing it running off, to hei? Jeft to cut him off. 
I ordered the bugler td sound the “LAX inclige.” 
My little maf obeyed it gs if he had been on parade, 
‘coolly halted, frred his bayonet, and continued his 
course. The Nagas were rinfi “ing as hard as they 
could. I again sounded ihe ‘Left incline,” which 
the Sepoy | obeyed. We evened fire on the enemy, 
“and drove’ thm Gack; the benefit the men had 
derived.from shooting at Jonger « distances than the 
Snide? was sighted for was very’ apparent in in this case, 
for the first volley stopped the enemy, ana 1G OFF écey-_ 
ing’the second they concealed themselves, and we got 
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some more shé¢ts ‘ak them as they sne=*ed off one 
by one to their pdst> whether any” wer’ killed or 
wounded. I neve “heat 4. 

qd had s sent a party « out to mee? our man, and they 
~brought” himnin she and sousd> “ ~ Tt turned outthat- 
he ‘had fallen arleeph When the ° company was. lying 
down, ~afid remained se- when +t moved’ off the. 
ground. On waking and- d- finding himself alone, be 
‘at Gnee mage tracks for “Khonoma.~ He’ Was pre 
‘Tmoted ‘for the Drescace of rand he showed descend. 
‘ing the hill, and | curhedgut 2 2a excellent N.C, oO. ~ | 

* About February 7 my 290 «men.” and myself were 
reliCyed* ad returned *Suchema. We had had’ 
two “and a.half months of octpost duty and heavy 
fatigue work. I ‘nad suffered a “good deal from 
scurvy’ and inwasd~ complaints- the result of my 
march thrGugh the Nampbhur forest twice in August, 
and I was glad o7 a few v nights in bed. 

__ To‘ give. an idea of the unhealthiness of the* 
N ambhur“orest durir’ ig the rainy season, may state 
the, following fact. Early in” August. I solicited 
Coforl Nuttall, comfanding the regiment, to-order 

~déwn from Kohima ewly- -promoteenative officer, 
as I was shart of. them at Gowhatty, where I was in 
command of the left half battalion. -He replie@ that 

it polls eG dangerous to recall the man until the 
‘vains were over, as une, marches “through the 
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Nambhur Srrest were deadly, apa, the man.was too 
good to ri-.« it.” A week or sd aiterwards I received 
my, orders to go to Kohin™ a Of “the Special duty 
before. referred to. 7 2 took with me about six sepoys, 
anidsve spent folirs dass. and "nights ip. that forest, 
The Nagas had burnt down,a bridge, and as we ‘had 
elephants with ug, we had to fell | trees” aid-repair 
ioche stream, ae spanned it being s so y full of mud 
that the” eephatats ould not Possibly | have | fordéd i it. 
During the day the hu gadflies bit ts; and 1 Brought 
sixeams of | blood from men, horses, vend elephants? “t 
night we y were: tormented. with satidflies, and a8 for 
‘leeches, they dropped « on-us fram trees : arid*byshes; 
besides crawling up ot. legs. owe were surréufided 
with stagnant pols of wattr as bléck as ink, and most 
offensive. “The result wae that-the men of my 
escort, and myself, all Suffered- 

On my reCurn to Suchema I foufid'my charger, a 
-Waler (Australian), as fat as a Pig. He had been 
fed on unhusked_ rice all shit time, ang Ponlyshad 
had walking exercise insice the smail fort or. its 
precincts. 

“On Mafch?y I was strolling about the Suchefha 

For, when I found a little, -Goorkha. named Lall Sing 

Goortng amusing himself by maxing a a paper wind- 

mill, which when finisheé Iie stuck “Orie ‘wall, 

regarding its “working with evident satisfaction. i 
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chaffed him abe it his ¢ cCupation. He repliea, « Well, 

Sahib, how car oné a.ause onéielf coopid up as we 
are?” That nig he™ was orcered on escort duty 
" with?proyisions for Poplongmai., the escort consisted 
sof 75 rank and Fe ander iéediiant Hend-«son, 

The original nupbe> _ of coolies” {5 be “escorted was 
€6, but there were no. less than 140 whan the party’ 
started off.” . .Lientenant Hendereen distrtbuted” tis 
“mer among+he, cooliés, *and found aimself without 
a body g 4po0ps sufficiertl7+ 5 ‘strong 40 resist * attack” 
Hehad not _ proveéded, more than half his journey. 
when te» was attacked, he and hig party Being sux” 
“rounded mn front, flanks, Zand _Tear., “The'< cgolies he’ 
hac with, him were from MSeaa, “and luckily. for 
him he had with” him the faithtul. Lotsoju, who ad- 
vised Henderson 10 allow him= ‘(Lotsojii) to tempo- 
rize. with the Khoproma_ men and so save a massacre. 

Fortunately the enemy, ; had aecidental’y wounded a 
Meztima _woman, one of the coolies, and on the 
‘strength of this” Lccsoju upbraided the Khonoma 
men, a and dey] larcd if theydid nt cease firing Mezuma 
wou .Show the English 7 force how to .take the 
Chukka Forts, Hehad a pafley with 4 Khonoina 
chiefs, and.the terms they came to were that Lieu- 
tenant Hendersoit was to return to Khenomia and 
take tae provisions w“th-him, and that if he accepted 
‘these.terms he was tos und the “ Céase firing” kigle 
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calh. He djd so, and he inforn ed m¢-afterwards that 
the enemy jumiped vp from e’ety b sh and piece of 
cover around him, They aibywed /ai aim 6 collect his 
men, and the coolide” witn their toads, and: actam-" 
panied the party Apadly as fr zs Kponoina, Aly 
they kept for theinse]ves was ca keg of rum. 

a - Daring the assembly of Kendérson’St tea and 
costies ‘the Khorama | chiefs were, heard to say to 
Lotsoju* * Dosh atthe riftés Snd ammunition we rer 
‘sacrificing™ for fhe sake~ot Mezuma,” 7 werning we 
ries and ammunition of the escciir Khonoma* and. 
Mezume we were much intermnatried, and Mezuma*had 
been punished” bycus a “few xears, gfore fog its its 
misdeeds. Hiendetsom, lost, th ree “killed ar “one 
wounded. Among the f former wat Lall | Sing Goor- 
ung, who lost his life. as follows : 7 On the march out 
he appezrs to ‘have bee with the advanced party 
under Naick* (Corporal) “Ke: beer ‘Phéppa and two 
other sepoys. As, before stated, the whole _sscort 
was surrounded, and muck, *s-attcred. ‘Nall Sing 
was badly wqunded, so:the athers helpe . him along; 
in a-shart title one of“the-segoys was killer and 
“KolbCer Th, “pa weeounded’ (he died of his wound, 
about a fortnight afterwards, and hg hiniself told me 
what am now relating), F indi ing that ey could 
no longer help Lall Sing Bigs ang, alongs “ey tq 
him=so, and piaced him un er a besh; The poor’ 
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fellow took his “arigjd res out of his pouch intengifig 
to die fighting. ont Kolbéer Thapp& sal to him, 
“ Lall Sing, you ¢ ‘now fhe order: we must thke your 
‘rifle and cartridges ib prevent. “he . Nagas, getting 
them.” To which? jae he replied d, AE. therh; I greth 
Quéen’s soldier, yang, ofiey ander.’ u ine 
afterwards a party fm Poplongaiai~ vader ieQ-, 
tenant Barrett, which had # iveen gert out, 40, feet and: 
nels “Lieutgpane. Henderson, reached th Sot, and: 
found thet tathe Nagas. had“ cut this aumble-hérag tf 
piéces. - ‘Barrett s soon discovered that“Henderson had. 
rétired, ard. -returih ed to Pop ongmai.. 

_ThisSuccess-in stopping supplies 2 ‘oinkg fe Pop-: 
longmai embolderied “heeneny, “but Cc Captain Abbott 
commanding there“ got supplies” hy another route, 
and was enabledsg* on’ out, 

Some caght days after tis a wing, of the 18th 
Nativé Tnfantiy~ arrived” at Suchema, * They were 
_ Hintstanies and consequently tall men, and clothed 
in ved, waere Sféas “the ysad, 43rd, “atid 44th Sepoys 
_Were fibers z id clothed~n- Mgr.” ” The, Nagas had 
nefer~ ~~ een, a red regimens | “Yefore, _ Tite Braadier- 

General now Aegan i io hemi thew in, act on Marc 
26 the enemy fully” submitted, and on the Pie the 
44th occupied the Crukka Forts. 

ne position. y as" aNety strong one, and ne 
“ously sdefendey _ but a’. excellent path was foGnd 
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leading” up-to a crag “at the. i [aa position 
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een ae Fe hac succeded, ‘to the Ommand of the 44th 
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